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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
gees 
N Friday morning the Pope was still alive, but all 
SJ the latest news pointed to the necessity of another 
operation being performed on the chest for the purpose 
of drawing off the pleuritic fluid. Considering the patient’s 
condition, it is to be feared that this must hasten the 
end, yet without it the patient could not live. So deep 
is the interest excited by his position—surely the most 
exceptional among mankind—that the whole world seems to 
be present at his bedside, while his character has secured from 
that whole world a universal benevolence. We do not quote 
any of the incidents reported from his bed-chamber, for most 
of them are “coloured up,” and some of them, such as his pro- 
duction of a Latin poem while almost zn articulo, are certainly 
fictitious; but it seems certain that his bearing through weary 
days of suffering has been worthy of his high place on earth. 
Most men, we think, would prefer the death of Archbishop 
Benson, called almost in a moment as he prayed in church; 
but yet there is something in this slow, tranquil, unfearing 
dying which greatly moves the imagination. 














Nothing of importance has transpired this week as to the 
chances of the next election to the Holy See, which is now 
occupying all men’s minds, and only one new name has come 
to the front, that of Cardinal Agliardi. It seems, however, to 
be certain that the “ Vetoes” claimed by Austria, France, and 
Spain will not be used, or will be defied; and that the election 
will be less affected than usual by political considerations. 
M. de Bonnefon, indeed, a considerable authority on the 
subject, quoted by the Tvmes, appears to believe that a recon- 
ciliation with Italy is at hand, and that the pursuit of the 
temporal power may be given up as hopeless. We cannot but 
regard this as most improbable ; but it is true that the bitter- 
ness between the Quirinal and the Vatican has toa great extent 
disappeared, and that if a compromise were possible it would 
be temperately considered. The older Cardinals, however, are 
not prepared to make concessions, and will, as we believe, 
reject the idea to which M. de Bonnefon refers, of selecting a 
non-Italian Pope. They would feel that they were giving up too 
much of the Italian claim to greatness, and that the machinery 
of the Church might be thrown too much out of gear. A 
German Cardinal would shock France and a French Cardinal 
Germany; the only American Cardinal who could be chosen 
is suspected of general Liberalism; and an Austrian Cardinal 
would arouse too much Italian distrust. The next Pope will, 








we imagine, be an Italian, a gentleman, and possibly a man 
devoted to ecclesiastical reform. 


King Peter of Servia has evidently an uneasy seat. He is 
still in the hands of the Revolutionaries, who have appointed 
Colonel Maschin Minister of War, and are endeavouring to 
manipulate the elections. A portion of the Army, however, 
is growing discontented with the predominant position of the 
garrison of Belgrade, and an officers’ association has been dis- 
covered pledged to “avenge the murder of King Alexander.” 
Statements, too, have been forwarded from Belgrade to Paris, 
and published there, in which King Peter is rqundly accused of 
having planned the recent assassinations, a most improbable 
story. The King, for his part, is awaiting the meeting of the 
Skupshtina, in which he hopes to find a party that may 
counterbalance the soldiers ; and meanwhile he lies low, tries 
to make personal friends, and talks constitutionalism. He is 
probably maturing some plan for conciliating the peasantry 
and emancipating himself, but he is evidently not a rash man, 


M. de Plehve has not gained much by his expulsion of the 
Times correspondent from St. Petersburg. That journal 
receives, of course, quantities of Russian news, and as its 
correspondents are condemned to secrecy they are very 
frank. One forwards a leaflet circulated in Kishineff just 
before the outrages, containing an open exhortation to 
Christians to murder all Jews because they kill children, and 
because they are becoming too strong. Another sends the 
secret instructions issued to the police and garrisons of the 
great cities, including the capital, instructions not cruel in 
themselves, but indicating in every line that the writers 
expect dangerous insurrections. It is said that the Czar is 
almost worn out with his troubles, and with the mass of work 
which, because he interferes, is thrown upon his shoulders. 
That is an old device for checking the interference of an 
autocrat with his Ministers, and unless he is one of the men 
who delight in labour, it usually succeeds. It is unfortunate 
for Russia tnat the present Czar, who means well, and sees no 
advantage in oppression, is, like his immediate heir, a man of 
weak health. 


The danger of a breach between the Hungarians and their 
King is becoming serious. The compromise suggested by 
Count Khuen Hedervary on his acceptance of the Premier- 
ship has been rejected, and M. Kossuth has finally resigned 
his leadership of the Nationalists. The extremists have, in fact, 
won; and their leader, M. Barabas, bas obtained from fifty- 
eight of his followers in Parliament pledges in writing never to 
cease from obstruction until the Hungarian right toa separate 
Army is acknowledged. The Emperor-King will not grant 
this, and the Premier threatens a Dissolution, hinting, more- 
over, that the extremists are driving straight towards abso- 
lutism. A coup d’état would seem the only way out of the 
impasse; but the Emperor, who remembers his early years, 
shrinks from that dangerous course, and it is fortunately not 
certain that the nation is with the extremists. The object of 
the latter is not clear, but it is quite possible that taey are 
dominated by what they think patriotism, and a dread of the 
clerical and absolutist tendencies ascribed to the Heir-Pre- 

With a separate Army they think their liberties, 
not now threatened, will be safe. 


sumptive. 
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It seems evident that the rec ception of M. Loubet in London 
has greatly delighted not only the Parisians but all French- 
men, and may exercise great influence in the internal politics 
of France. The average Frenchman gathers from it, and 
from the recent arrangements with Italy, that France is 
highly considered in Europe; and as he is never content to 
be strong unless his strength is publicly acknowledged, he is, 
even if a Reactionary, more reconciled to the Republic. The 
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Nationalists are for the present silent, the Funds have risen, 
and, according to the Paris correspondent of the Times, the 
Day of the Republic, July 14th, has been kept with every 
manifestation of rejoicing. Perhaps the weather had some- 
thing to do with that, but it is quite certain that evidence of 
the high position of France in international Councils is most 
acceptable to Frenchmen, who regard “position” as the 
great test of successful diplomacy. They have had a sulky 
idea ull along that a Republic is a very comfortable form of 
government, but that it has not half the effect of Monarchy 
upon the imagination of their neighbours. 


It is stated that the bitterness between the black and white 
races in the Southern States of the Union increases so rapidly 
as to alarm the central Government. The practice of lynching 
certainly increases, and this in spite of the fact that many of 
the best Southerners denounce it, and several of the Governors 
have tried energetically to prevent the execution by mob 
violence of suspected criminals. The whites say that without 
lynchings they cannot make their women safe; while the 
negroes say that accusation when brought against them is 
taken for proof, and that they are treated as wild animals 
rather than human beings. In some districts an uprising is 
feared ; and it is believed that President Roosevelt intends to 
make a strong speech on the subject. It is probable that, as 
Northern opinion is deeply stirred on the subjeet, a remedy 
could easily be found—for instance, by trying prisoners 
accused of certain crimes by Court-Martial or Special Com- 
mission—but then the criminal law is an attribute of the 
separate States, and beyond interference either from Congress 
or the Executive. It must not be forgotten that in almost 
every case of lynching the maddened mobs inflict death by 
torture,—that is, by burning. 


The question of the proper salary for the Governor-General 
of Australia, which had become one of importance, has, we 
fancy, been settled by a speech from Lord Tennyson, who is 
now acting in that capacity. He has declared that £10,000 a 
year is ample to maintain the fitting dignity of the great post, 
though not, of course, sufficient to keep up a Court of Oriental 
magnificence. This is the compromise which we have defended, 
and which is, we believe, approved in Australia itself. There 
is nothing gained that we can see by great allowances such as 
Lord Linlithgow recommended, which are regarded by those 
who pay them as exorbitant, and invariably lead to such ex- 
penditure that only rich men can accept the posts. It may 
happen, no doubt, that a great Colonial Governor may decline 
the Viceroyalty lest it should tax his private resources; but 
the contingency will not be frequent, and the loss is not to be 
compared with that which arises from too violent a social 
separation between the Viceroy and the people. The 
Australians, like the Canadians and the South Africans, wish 
the head of their world to be a great gentleman not intent on 
petty economies; but they have little reverence for a splendour 
which any millionaire can, if he pleases, outdo. In South 
Africa £10,000 a year is barely sufficient, owing to the pre- 
posterous price of everything, but that will pass away. The 
only expense in the free Colonies which should not be thrown 
on the Governors or Viceroys is the keeping up of their 
residences, which should be stately, and remain the property 
of the Colonies. 


The joint meeting of the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York with the Houses of Laymen of both Provinces in Com- 
mittee was held on Thursday and Friday week in the Great Hall 
of the Church House, Westminster, under the joint presidency 
of the Archbishops. This meeting, as was pointed out by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his opening address, had no Con- 
stitutional authority whatever, and had no claim to exercise 
legal powers, but it was of great importance as preparing the 
way for a regular opportunity for the Church to express itself 
with one voice upon any subject which at the hour was of 
real moment. The first day was occupied with a debate 
upon the desirableness of calling together a representative 
Council of the Church of England. The meeting decided that the 
creation of such a Council was desirable, but that “ the question 
of obtaining legal constitution and authority for such a Council 
be reserved for consideration until after the Council has, upon 
a voluntary basis, come into working order”; that in order 


a 
summon the Houses of Laymen pending any future legisla, 
tion on the subject ”; that the Council should consist of three 
Houses,—the Upper Houses of the present Convocations, the 
clergy of the Lower Houses, and the Houses of Laymen; ang 
that an Act of Council should require the consent of all threg 
Houses. We agree that this Council should be seen at work 
before it obtains statutory powers. 


The second day of the joint meeting was chiefly occupie] 
with a somewhat academic discussion as to the qualification of 
the lay electors to the proposed Church Council. The Bishop 
of Worcester and Lord Hugh Cecil could not accept a lowey 
franchise than that of confirmation ; while the Bishop of Ripon 
felt that this, though it had an “enormous attraction,” could 
not be carried into effect, since we are a “national Church,” 
He also felt that a communicant suffrage was a depreciation 
of the Holy Communion; while Mr. Athelstan Riley con. 
sidered this the only possible suffrage. The scandals of the 
Test Acts were evidently in the Bishop of Ripon’s mind, 
Eventually the meeting unanimously adopted the following 
Motion :—“ The initial franchise of lay electors shall be 
exercised, in each ecclesiastical parish or district, by those 
persons of the male sex (possessing such household or other 
vestry qualification in the parish or district as may be defined 
by the Committee hereafter to be appointed) who deelara 
themselves in writing at the time of voting to be lay members 
of the Church of England and of no other religious Com. 
munion, and are not legally and actually excluded from Com. 
munion, and by such other persons residing in the parish or 
district as are lay communicants of the Church of England 
of the male sex and of full age.” This is verbose and ill. 
expressed ; but it certainly includes, as it undoubtedly should, 
baptised but unconfirmed persons who declare themselves 
to be members of the Church of England and of no other 
Communion. 


On Saturday, July 11th, the Archbishops received in the 
Library of Lambeth Palace a deputation representing the 
signatories to the recent clerical “Declaration on Ritual.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury in a wise and statesmanlike 
speech acknowledged that the great body of High Churchmen 
are “absolutely loyal to our Church’s system and authority 
and rule.’ He went on to point out that in 1865 there was 
added to Canon XXXVI. the words “except so far as shall 
be ordered by lawful authority.” He welcomed those words 
because they indicated “that some living authority should be 
able to sanction the necessary elasticity required for minor 
matters in our Church’s order and system, that living authority 
being the Bishop of each diocese.” With respect to the inter. 
pretation of the Ornaments Rubric, he pleaded that the 
opinions of great legal thinkers like Lord Selborne, Lord 
Hatherley, and Lord Cairns must carry very great weight. 
The fact that they spoke in the Privy Council could not affect 
their unrivalled power of interpretation, and the case could 
only be reopened on the basis of “additional knowledge” 
unknown to those lawyers,—a basis that could probably be 
established. The Archbishop then paid a tribute to the 
present Bench of Bishops. His insistence on their capacity, 
watchfulness, and loyalty was the keynote of this politic 
speech. The greatest tribute to the Bishops is, however, the 
fact of the “ Declaration.” 


Though the London Education Bill passed the Report stage 
on Wednesday, and on Thursday Mr. Brodrick made the 
statement that the permanent garrison in South Africa is to 
be raised to twenty-five thousand, partly for local reasons 
and partly to provide Indian reinforcements if necessary, 
the chief event of the week in the Commons must be 
pronounced to be the excited scene produced by Mr. 
Balfour’s refusal to allow any debate on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals except in the form of a vote of censure. 
Mr. Henry Hobhouse, one of the leading Free-trade Unionists, 
put down a Motion which would have enabled a full and 
free discussion to have taken place, without, however, 
leading to any hostile vote. The Free-trade Unionists would, 
that is, have been able under it to secure discussion without 
threatening the position of the Government. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach asked the Prime Minister to give facilities for 
such a discussion in order that the House of Commons “might 





to nrovide the lay element the Archbishops “should continue to 


aid the country in that inquiry and discussion to which it has 
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been invited by his Majesty’s Ministers.” Mr. Balfour, as we 
have said, refused, and on the ground that no useful purpose 
could be served by the discussion desired. But, added Mr. 
Balfour, in response to the Leader of the Opposition, he would 
give facilities for a regular vote of censure. Though Mr. 
Hobhouse pointed out that it was unfair for the Prime Minister 
to ask his supporters to propose a vote of censure, especially 
when he had himself said that the question was not to be 
made the test of party loyalty, Mr. Balfour would not yield. 
The episode as a whole is dealt with by us elsewhere, but we 
must say here that if Mr. Balfour thinks that suppression of 
argument in the Commons makes for unity in his party he is 
very greatly mistaken. 


We are glad to be able to record that the Unionists 
who oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s projects have formed a 
Unionist Free-Food League, and mean to organise their 
forces throughout the country. Sir Michael Hicks Beach is 
acting as the leader of the new organisation, and no better 
leader could be desired than the man whose experience in the 
Commons, as a Cabinet Minister and as a Conservative leader, 
is greater than that of any man now in active political life. 
Above all, Sir Michael has the mens aequa in arduis. He will 
not fail or flinch, though at the same time no rashness of 
action or extravagance of speech need be feared in him. 
He knows how to lead, and he will not be afraid to 
lead. As we have said elsewhere, the chief difficulty 
of the Free-trade Unionists is the difficulty of getting 
in touch with each other. In the course of the next 
few days Conservative Free-traders, and also Liberal 
Unionist Free-traders, throughout the constituencies should 
therefore put themselves in communication with the 
secretary of the Unionist Free-Food League, 15 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. They will help the cause by 
registering their names without delay. It is greatly to be 
hoped that they will never be required to take action, 
but it is the prime duty of Free-trade Unionists to get in 
touch without delay with the central organisation. The name 
of the League is well chosen. Its aim is to keep the food of 
the people free from all taxation of a Protective character. 
Its essential principle is taxation for revenue only. If it 
succeeds in its work, it will have saved the Empire from 
a policy which would have shaken to its foundations the 
principle upon which the Imperial fabric rests,—the principle 
of non-interference with the fiscal independence of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire. 


A curious feature of the immediate political situation is the 
continued efforts that are being made to induce Mr. Chamber- 
lain to give up the taxation of food, in spite of his declaration, 
“Tf you are to give a preference to the Colonies you must put 
a tax on food,” and his assertion that he is prepared to go 
into any mechanic’s house and show him that such a tax 
would be beneficial. With great pluck and persistency the 
Daily Mail every day insists that Mr. Chamberlain must give 
up this part of his scheme, and the public is beginning to 
watch the struggle between the statesman and the newspaper 
with the interest that anything in the shape of a single combat 
always causes among Englishmen. Why will not Mr. Gould 
give us a revised version of his famous caricature of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Kriiger Parrot ? Mr. Chamberlain must 
be on the perch this time, and the Daily Mail must be 
vehemently admonishing him,—‘Say ‘Free Food’!” “You 
shall say ‘Free Food’!” Naturally, we are as anxious as the 
Daily Mail that Mr. Chamberlain should say “ Free Food,” but 
we have very little hope that he will. He does not belong to 
the type of statesman to whom it is easy to dictate. 


The bitter letter from General Louis Botha which appears 
in the Times of Wednesday is a fierce attack on the adminis- 
tration of the Transvaal Colony. He declares that Mr. 
Chamberlain's visit was a dismal failure; that an unprece- 
dented War Debt was placed on the Colony against the 
express declarations of the burgher representatives; that 
the burgher population is absolutely unrepresented on the 
Legislative Council; that the municipai franchise is withheld 
alike from the coloured British subject and the white alien — 
though Lord Milner’s advocacy of the latter was the cause of 
the war; that the work of the Repatriation Department is 
a complete and dismal failure, and that Lord Milner’s 





despatches about the “huge success of this Department are 
nothing more than a fairy tale”; that the new educational 
system is a cruel attempt to Anglicise (and perhaps Romanise) 
the Boer children, and is alienating the two peoples; 
that the importation of cheap Chinese labour will reinforce 
the black population and “degrade South Africa for ever” ; 
and that the government of the country is almost absolutely 
dictated by the mining magnates. The General goes on to 
say that to the burghers the present policy is “still the same 
policy which drove their forefathers from the Cape, and which 
has drenched South Africa in blood and tears.” On the other 
hand, he tells us that “in this common adversity English and 
Boer are being drawn together,” and that “there is a wonderful 
calm everywhere observable.” All the energies of the Boers “are 
engaged in the work of rebuilding their homes and repairing 
the losses of the war.” It is a clever as well as a bitter docu- 
ment. Whether there is any truth in it remains to be seen, 
but unless we are greatly mistaken, it is about as far from the 
essentials of the situation as would have been an account of 
Scotland written by a Highland chief a year after the 45. 


Mr. W. E. Henley, at one time widely known as the editor 
of the Scots Observer, but still better as a literary critic, and 
best of all as a poet of great force and originality, died on 
Saturday last. The end was sudden, but for several years past 
Mr. Henley had suffered greatly. The courage with which he 
bore a painful malady was most remarkable. Not only did 
it never break his spirit, but it did not even dim his poetic 
vision. His last poem, “ A Song of Speed,” had a rapture and 
vitality in it whieh made it seem more like the work of a youth 
than of a middle-aged invalid,—so complete is the triumph of 
the true poetic inspiration over personality and circumstance. 
To our mind, Mr. Henley was a far greater poet than he was 
acritic. His criticism was always marked by understanding 
as well as learning, but it too often was marred by its fierce 
and distorted egoism, and by its lack of proportion. Mr, 
Herley not only used a bludgeon, but used it without dis- 
crimination. When he was on the warpath his motto was, 
“ Wherever you see a head, hit it.” When he put on his singing 
robes it was different. In spite of the affectation of robustious- 
ness which sometimes deformed his verse, he was a true 
poet. His power over metre and phrase was extraordinary, 
especially in the case of the unrhymed measures in which he 
delighted, and with which he enriched our language. 


The Parliamentary Paper issued on Monday dealing witb 
the commercial relations of the British Empire and Germany 
since May, 1897, is of much interest at the present juncture 
The despatches of the last few months are, indeed, of the firs! 
moment, as they clearly indicate the emphatic position adoptec 
by Lord Lansdowne. On April 15th Baron von Richthofen 
informed Sir Frank Lascelles that it was doubtful if his 
Government would be able to prolong the law granting us “ most- 
favoured-nation” treatment “if Germany is differentiated 
against in important parts of the British Empire, and if, in 
particular, the report is confirmed that German goods will in 
the future be less favourably treated than British, not only in 
Canada, but also in British South Africa.” Lord Lansdowne in 
his despatch of June 20th intimated that persistence in such 
an attitude would raise “a very wide and serious issue”; and 
in his further despatch of July 8th refused to allow Baron 
von Richthofen’s despatch to be explained away, since it is 
regarded by our Government “as not lightly given and not 
to be lightly received.” It, in fact, was a threat that if any 
more of our Colonies accorded preferential treatment to British 
imports Germany might refuse Great Britain herself the 
treatment we are entitled to expect upon the most ordinary 
ground of reciprocity. Lord Lansdowne firmly intimated 
that such retaliation would not be justifiable in itself, and 
that our Government have “no intention of drawing a 
distinction between their own interests and those of the 
self-governing Colonies.’ Lord Lansdowne’s tone was ex- 
cellent, but the German threats must not be exaggerated. 
Even if they withdrew the “ most-favoured-nation ” clause, 
they would not greatly injure us or the Colonies, though they 
would, of course, fine their own consumers. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNIONIST FREE- 
TRADERS. 


HAT Mr. Balfour is sincerely anxious to maintain the 
unity of the Unionist party we do not doubt for a 
moment. He has no desire, that is, to proclaim that adhe- 
sion to the Protectionist doctrines as preached by Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his supporters is necessary for all loyal party 
men. On thecontrary, he has declared in the most solemn 
and formal way that agreement with Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals must not be considered as the test of party loyalty. 
In other words, the Prime Minister has laid it down that a 
Unionist is not to be considered a bad party man because 
he continues to be a Free-trader. But though Mr. Balfour 
has at heart no desire to drive the Unionist Free-traders 
out of the party or into a position of isolation or revolt, he 
has, unfortunately, done a great deal to produce the very 
result which we all so greatly desire to avoid. Mr. Balfour’s 
refusal to give any answer but one of peremptory denial 
to the very moderate and reasonable request of so faithful 
a member of the Unionist party as the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the senior Member of the House of 
Commons and the most loyal and devoted of Conservative 
leaders, cannot, however good the intention, but act as a 
force tending towards disruption. The Free-trade Unionists 
see Mr. Chamberlain insisting on the need of discussion— 
he stated only a few weeks ago: “It is because it is of 
immense importance that I ask the House to join eagerly 
in the discussion to which I invite them ” (Mr. Chamber- 
lain, May 28th)—and find that it is perpetually thrown in 
their teeth by the Protectionists that they are afraid of 
discussion. Yet when they ask for discussion, and ask for 
it in the place where discussion is specially appropriate—7.e., 
in that great deliberative assembly, the House of Commons 
—they are told by Mr. Balfour that “no useful purpose ” 
would be served thereby. They are told also, no doubt, 
that if they will propose a direct vote of censure they 
can have a discussion, but such a vote of censure they 
naturally cannot agree to help and further. They do not 
want to take up the position that no one who shares Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views has any right to remain in the 
Unionist party, as a vote of censure supported by them 
would imply. They merely claimed the right to make 
clear their own position, and to hear from the other side a 
statement of theirs. Such a claim is not an act of war, 
but rather of party loyalty, and deserved to be, and should 
have been, treated with consideration. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s letter to Thursday's Times 
brings out well the false position in which Parliament as 
weli as the Unionist party is placed by the refusal of Mr. 
Balfour to allow any discussion which did not take the 
form of a pitched party battle. He points out how specially 
unfair it is to the Unionist Free-traders to forbid them the 
use of Parliamentary debate. “It is easy,” he urges, “to 
see why Mr. Chamberlain does not desire a debate, and why 
the Free-traders seek one. In Parliament they meet the 
Protectionists on even terms. Information can be demanded, 
figures can be challenged, facts can be examined and com- 
pared. Argument in the House of Commons costs no money, 
requires no machinery. It isan equal battle, fought under 
fair rules in a twenty-foot ring. In the autumn it is 
expected that these advantages will disappear. Vast 
wealth is always at the disposal of Protectionist leaders. 
Political organisation is the child of wealth. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches are read by every one. Few among the 
Unionist Free-traders have access to the public at all 
except from the platform of the House of Commons and 
the notice which is taken of its debates. ‘Stave off 
debate by any means, in spite of pledges, appeals, or 
taunts,’ till the Session be over, and the cause of Pro- 
tection will have escaped its most dangerous peril.” 
The absurdity, nay, the humiliation, involved in ac- 
cepting this view is well hit off by Mr. Churchill. 
“The great question of the day may be argued in the 
Palace and in the coal-hole. Every chamber of commerce 
may debate it. Every public body may pass a resolution. 
It is on the agenda of the Eton Debating Society. It is 
in order in the Parliament of Peckham. But there is one 
place in the British Empire where it is ‘taboo.’ The 





responsible, is to be gagged and smothered by a cynical 
and ingenious abuse of its own procedure.” That is the 
literal fact. For the first time in our history Parliament 
is not allowed to discuss what the whole nation is busy 
debating, and what fills every newspaper ! 


It is, however, useless to regret Mr. Balfour's decision, 
He has pronounced his judgment on the appeal made to 
him, and we can only hope that he has not also pronounced 
the doom of the Unionist party. It remains to consider 
what the Unionist Free-traders should now do in order to 
prevent the break up of the party, and to make the nation 
understand that there is no reason why a man should not 
be both a Unionist and a Free-trader, and that those 
Unionists who are doubtful as to the wisdom of Mr. Cham. 
berlain’s projects need not assume that they must either 
leave their party and join the Liberals, or else submit 
unwillingly to the Colonial Secretary. The Free-trade 
Unionists must insist with all their might that Free-traders 
have every right to remain in the party, and that they 
intend to do so. Nothing will further this object better 
than organisation, and we are therefore delighted to note 
that under the leadership of Sir Michael Hicks Beach the 
Free-trade Unionists have formed themselves into a body 
to be known as the Unionist Free-Food League, and that 
they intend to organise their section of the party through. 
out the constituencies. The offices of the Free-Food League 
are at 15 Victoria Street, S.W., and we have no doubt that 
before long some general announcement of policy will be 
made to the public. Meantime we hope that all Unionists 
who are also Free-traders will communicate with the 
secretary of the League in order that he may be able to 
get into touch with Free-trade Unionists throughout the 
nation. The Free-trade Unionists constitute a far larger 
portion of the party than is generally supposed, but to 
make their influence on the party felt it is essential that 
they should be in communication with each other. No 
doubt the activity of the Free-Food League must to some 
extent tend to widen the breach in the party, but the 
blame for that must rest with Mr. Balfour rather than with 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach and his colleagues. If their 
mouths are closed in Parliament, they have nothing left 
but to appeal to the country. 


Before we leave the subject’ we must not forget to point 
out one fact of great importance. It need not be supposed 
that Mr. Balfour’s refusai to allow the Unionist Free- 
traders the open discussion they asked for is a proof that he 
has gone over entirely to Mr. Chamberlain. We think 
that instead the reverse is true. If Mr. Balfour had 
become a convinced convert, he would know that the split 
could no longer be avoided, and he would have declared 
himself at once. If, however, he has not been converted, 
and still believes it possible to induce Mr. Chamberlain to 
abandon his project or part of it, we can understand, 
though we still should not be able to agree with, his desire 
for silence. We have always believed, and still believe, 
that when the final split comes, it is quite conceivable 
that Mr. Balfour will not be found in agreement with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Of course we may be completely wrong, 
but we shall not believe in Mr. Balfour assenting to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, and to the consequent disruption of 
the Unionist party, until the event occurs. He made, we 
believe, a huge mistake on Wednesday when he refused 
to allow discussion ; but though wrong in fact, we believe, 
as we have said at the beginning of this article, that his 
desire was, and is, to avoid a rupture in the Unionist party. 





PAPAL ELECTIONS. 


WO things distinguish a Papal election in a marked 

way from any other election by a Committee. There 
must be a majority of two-thirds in favour of the selected 
candidate, and from the moment that majority is secured 
the Committee as a Committee loses its powers. The first 
rule, which is considered absolute, though it has once, 
according to Mr. Cartwright, been waived in theory, is the 
cause of the long delay, and the numerous “ intrigues ”—or 
shall we say efforts at combination ?—which usually mark 
the election of a Pope. The Roman Catholic Church looks 
to. the outsider the most unanimous in the world; but 
there are deep cleavages between the tendencies of its 
various parties, direct collisions of political opinion, and, of 
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because the. groups that ultimately govern the Church 
are almost exclusively of the Latin race. A majority of 
the Cardinals are Italians, and Italians can hate and love 
each other very hard. It is nearly impossible to find a 
Cardinal whom two-thirds of his colleagues think worthy 
of the Pontifical throne, and to induce the requisite number 
of opponents to give way during the legal interregnum of 
nine days established to prevent asnap vote demands some 
caution, much persuasion, and management, which last, the 
managers being Italians, sometimes degenerates from policy 
into cunning. Often the only way to terminate what 
might otherwise be an endless struggle is to set aside all 
the candidates at first thought of, and accept the Cardinal 
who divides the Conclave least, a method which tends to 
make of the ultimate choice a surprise, and, we fancy, 
deepens the idea among Roman Catholics that the Holy 
Spirit at each election overrules the electors. In the present 
instance there are at least two strong parties in the Conclave 
—those who would concede something to the spirit of the 
time, and whom we may call the Liberals, though the word 
is a little out of place, and those who would meet all evils by 
inflexible resistance to innovation, the ecclesiastical Tories, 
in fact—and probably a third, best defined as diploma- 
tists, who are thinking first of all of their own countries, 
and a fourth, whom we would class with the deepest 
respect as the saints. Saintly men are as frequent in the 
Roman Communion as in any other Christian Church, 
and they do occasionally rise to its first places. Those 
divisions are quite sufficient under the two-thirds rule to 
give second-rate men a chance, even if the Conclave can 
evade, or dare defy, the three “ Vetos” which they 
acknowledge to be valid—the fourth, that of Portugal, 
is disputed—and which if used at all—a doubtful point 
—would of course be directed only against strong per- 
sonalities. 

The second peculiarity of each Conclave, the lonely 
position in which election leaves the elected, is not com- 
pletely recognised by English Protestants. They cannot, 
with their training, get rid of the notion that the Pope is 
aman under direction from the groups of great ecclesi- 
astics around him. They fancy that there is a Council 
which goes on always, and is the true directing 
force. That is not wholly true. The Pope is, of course, 
advised, and as the human memory is limited, has con- 
stantly to seek information as to what his predecessors 
have clone, inasmuch as if he decreed anything opposed to 
their previous decrees, that would throw doubt on the con- 
tinuity of the divine guidance; but there is no restraint 
upon his decision exercised by persons. The mystical section 
of his prerogatives cannot be shared, or abandoned, or dele- 
gated. In the last resort, it is the Pope’s mind and the Pope’s 
voice that must decide. This is as true of the weakest 
Popes as of the strongest; it has become more pressingly 
true since the acceptance of the Dogma of Infallibility, 
and it is the first cause of the immense importance attach- 
ing to the election, which otherwise would merely be that of 
the Chairman of a Council. The Pope is no Doge, but a great 
living force to which in the last resort his advisers must 
yield, as the American Cabinet must yield to the President 
of the United States. The Papacy is a real Monarchy, and 
may one day betray some of the weaknesses to which 
Monarchy is liable. We believe this is true even of the 
Pope’s political action, for though in such action he does 
not claim to be “ inspired,” he can at once remove a recal- 
citrant Secretary of State, and no Council has the slightest 
legal right of control. Leo XIII., for instance, is believed 
to have accepted the French Republic amid a chorus of 
opinion within the Vatican that it was imprudent thus to 
discourage, and in a way alienate, the Monarchical parties 
in France. 

It sometimes seems a little difficult for Protestants to 
wish for a perfect Pope. The lurking desire in the Christian 
world, amid the tumult of jarring ideas, for a Supreme 
Referee is very strong, and a Pope who throughout a long 
reign always showed himself at once saintly and impartial, 
and at the same time a man of high intellectual force, 
would exercise an influence on opinion which the competing 
Churches would not altogether approve. A Dean Church, 
for instance, on the Pontifical throne, who cared nothing for 
the loss of the temporal power, or treated it as a passing 
cloud in the sky of Christianity, a mere regrettable event 
like the storm of Rome by the Constable, but who under- 
stood ali modern controversies, and could inflexibly censure 





all moral evils, would probably become the most powerful 
person in the world, and would certainly awaken a reverence 
such as no man in our days has attained. We doubt 
whether he could much help the cause either of reaction or 
democracy, for his opponents would say, and believe, that 
he was travelling outside his delegated powers; and it is 
the mystical element in his claims, the doubt whether he 
may not on moral subjects be a funnel for wisdom higher 
than his own, which really gives him his foothold; but a 
thoughtful saint in his position would alter the whole 
impression made by his Church, and induce millions to 
regard it as an acceptable refuge from mental doubt and 
worry. There is, however, little chance of such a 
phenomenon. The Cardinals, though in theory their choice 
is free, and they can elect “a baptised negro from the 
banks of the Congo,” will not step outside their own circle, 
or, indeed, outside the Italian section of that circle, and 
within it they will hardly find a Pope of the requisite 
largeness of intellect and impartiality of outlook. The 
life of great ecclesiastics, though it often develops some 
special powers and virtues,‘does not enfranchise the mind. 
Moreover, they will not choose a man who is above care 
for the temporal power. They cannot free themselves 
from the fascination of that mirage, or cease postponing 
more important objects to its pursuit; and the 
Pope who still hopes to recover the temporal power 
necessarily involves himself in intrigues fatal to 
spirituality. Italy will not voluntarily surrender her 
capital, and he must therefore desire before all things 
that she should be invaded and dismembered, which 
can hardly be the aspiration of a good Italian. Even 
an Italian Federal Republic with the Pope at its head, 
which is the form in which most Roman Catholics embody 
the vision, is a most secular dream, and its realisation 
involves the wading through a sea of blood, from which 
one would think the greatest of Christian ecclesiastics would 
instinctively shrink. The next Pope, therefore, will probably 
bea man like another, possibly a great Prince, possibly also 
an able ecclesiastic, but not one who will rise above 
mundane considerations, or impress upon the Christian 
world the feeling that he is its natural head. We regret 
the fact, for in the great war with materialism, and with that 
secularism which now threatens the supremacy of thought 
as well as the spread of spirituality, the Roman Catholic 
Church must always be one of the most efficient com- 
batants. There is, however, little room for hope, and we can 
only warn our readers not to believe too implicitly the 
stream of rumour which until the election is complete will 
come day by day pouring over the wires. The enemies 
and the friends of the Vatican are neither of them very 
scrupulous, and both are credulous to the last degree, 
while the few outsiders who really know what passes 
within the Vatican hold themselves bound to a secrecy 
deeper than that which surrounds the inner life of secular 
Courts. The secrecy was, we suppose, beneficial once, 
when its object was escape from the threats of violent 
men, and it is useless to censure an ancient Church 
because it fails, in the novel circumstances of an age 
which it condemns, to distinguish with sufficient clearness 
between its principles and its traditions. 





KEEPING TRADE AT HOME. 


HE effort to keep trade at home, and to force people to 
buy from their neighbours rather than from the 
foreigner, by legal enactments in the nature of tariffs, is one 
which appeals at first sight to almost every one. Why not 
enrich ourselves instead of the foreigner? is a question 
which goes home to the hearts of all of us. The answer, 
of course, is that you cannot enrich yourselves unless you 
trade with the foreigner ; that trade is always an exchange, 
though not always a visible one, and so a double and not 
a single blessing, as the Protectionists seem to imagine ; 
and that therefore the attempt to keep all our trade at 
home must kill that export trade which we all desire to see 
expanded. But though this answer is, in truth, sufficient, 
its abstract character does not make it seem satisfactory to 
many persons, and they raise for themselves difficulties 
such as those Sir Conan Doyle raises in the letter from him 
which we publish in another column. With his usual clear- 
ness and eloquence of style, Sir Conan Doyle argues the 
point that a man intending to buy a motor-car should be 
forced to spend his £1,000 on a British-made motor-car, 
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and that the State by means of tariff enactments should 
not let that £1,000 go out of the country. Here, however, 
are Sir Conan’s own words as to the two motor-cars :— 
“Surely, Sir, presuming that the cars are of approximately the 
same merit, it is against all common-sense to say that it is better 
to send this £1,000 to encourage a foreign industry. I am aware 
that it has been received as an axiom that trade begets trade, but 
that seems to me to be the very theory which is now upon its 
trial. Your correspondents both take the view that my £1,000 is 
not lost to Great Britain, but that it returns in payment of British 
products. The benefit of a concrete case like this is that one 
might make an attempt to trace approximately the channels 
through which the money continues to flow. M. Panhard, for 
example, pays in my cheque, and transfers my money eventually 
to his banking account. Some proportion of it is expended in the 
upkeep of his factory, which becomes a valuable taxable asset for 
the French Government. The balance of the money is divided 
between the employers and the workpeople. In the expenditure 
of the employers certain articles of British manufacture may have 
a place. In that of the workman, with his blue blouse, his vin 
ordinaire, his sabots, and his whole French outfit, there is very 
little that could come back to us. He saves some of the money, 
and it may go to the next Russian loan. Surely it would be a fair 
statement to say that of that £1,000 not £20 would ever filter back 
to England. In the other case the whole £1,000 is being devoted 
to the employment of our own people. Surely it is better to 
retain that certain £1,000 within the country than to send it forth 
on the chance of some small proportion of it coming back in 
trade.” 
Now, with all respect to Sir Conan Doyle, he has been 
betrayed into a fallacy. It is, however, a fallacy which it is 
somewhat difficult to meet on the hypothetical case which 
he has taken, and by tracing the exact channels through 
which the exchange that is essential to the purchase 
takes place. But though we cannot trace these channels, 
it is not difficult to show in a wider field that Sir Conan 
Doyle’s ideal of keeping trade at home and not subsidising 
a foreign industry would merely mean a shrinking, not an 
expansion, of industry. Sir Conan Doyle would doubt- 
less admit that if it is wise to retain his £1,000 in the 
country instead of letting it go out to purchase a foreign 
motor-car, it would also be wise to do the same for all other 
things that would be of approximately similar merit if made 
here instead of in France. For example, instead of buying 
French brandy or French liqueurs, we might buy British 
brandy, British Chartreuse,and British Creme de Menthe, and 
instead of champagne use British cyder, which is “ approxi- 
mately equal” to “the foaming grape of Eastern France,” 
and probably a good deal more wholesome. We might do 
the same for French silks, for articles de Paris, and for an 
enormous number of things which now come from the 
Continent, but which could be made in England. What 
would be the result of Sir Conan Doyle’s policy when pur- 
sued on this grand scale? In the first place, it is no doubt 
clear that it would do a great injury to France and the 
rest of the nations from whom we purchase the things which 
we could make here of approximately equal merit. But it 
may be said—and in the abstract we agree to the proposi- 
tion—that our business is to help our own people, and not 
to bother about the foreigner. but unfortunately in trade 
we cannot help bothering about the foreigner. The 
foreigner will not let us forget him. If we impoverish 
him by refusing to take his goods, he is obliged to retort 
by not taking ours. As our purchases abroad decreased, so 
would his. In other words, the thousands of factories here 
which are entirely devoted to making things for the foreign 
market—i.e., supplying the things which have to be ex- 
changed against foreign imports, such as Sir Conan’s 
motor-car—would have to shut down. They constitute the 
other side of the exchange, and when there is no ex- 
change with the outside world they must collapse. 
Because we apparently pay for foreign goods in gold, 
we forget that there are thousands of Englishmen work- 
ing every day to provide the materia! subjects of barter. 
Though we cannot see the channels they take, the 
millions of pounds which go out of this country in 
bills of exchange, or even in bullion, to pay for foreign 
goods will find their way back (possibly having first 
travelled round the world) to purchase goods here. 
In a word, there are thousands of men and women here 
whose whole livelihood depends upon Sir Conan Doyle 
being allowed to spend his money on a French motor-car, 
if French motor-cars are rapid and cheaper, and so in 
greater demand, than British ca 
Another aspect of the nee is worth noting. Jf Sir 
Conan Doyle's British motor-car is as good and as cheap 


TS 
spot, and will beat all competitors. If it wants protection, jt 
must be because it is a worse car or costs more. Let us 
assume that it is equal in merit, but costs 10 per cent. more, 
say £1,100 instead of £1,000. Sir Conan Doyle gets the 
British car and pays the extra £100. He has, “then, £100 
less to spend on other things than if he had been. living 
under Free-trade and had bought a French car. That ig 
no doubt an imperceptible loss in a single case, but 
imagine a trade of £10,000,000 a year in which the extra 
cost is 10 per cent. owing to Protection. In that casg 
the buyers of the protected articles will have £1,000,000 
less to spend on all sorts of commodities. They must, 
that is, economise to an aggregate amount of £1,000,000, 
But this diminution in the purchasing power of theso 
people cannot be good for the home market. Such a 
shrinkage must weaken a good many existing industries, 
It may be said, however, that this will be compensated 
for by the profitable motor trade established by means 
of Protection. But what is the cood of starting a 
new industry if it weakens those already in existence, 
and makes the purchaser pay more than he need 
for his article? If we leave trade alone, the indus. 
tries we shall have will be those most profitable to 
us, either because of our material conditions, ie, 
because our coal and iron are cheap and our climate 
suitable—the British climate is the best in the world 
for producing fine cottons—or because the impediments 
to trade established by other countries make it specially 
profitable to pursue certain industries. Free-trade vives us 
the pick of the trades, and allows us to choose those which 
pay best. For example, the foreign policy of “dumping” 
cheap sugar here under the bounty system not only stimu. 
lated sugar-refining, as a correspondent points out in 
our issue of to-day, but also gave us the confectionery 
trade, the biscuit trade, and the trade in aerated waters, 
They are the children of cheap sugar. No one can touch 
us in cheap confectionery, cheap chocolate, and cheap 
biscuits. While the policy of Protectionist countries is 
constantly forcing them to take the line of least profit, 
Free-trade enables us to take the line of most profit. 

Again, we must not suppose, because we are being sup- 
plied by the foreigner with a certain article capable of being 
manufactured in Britain, that we are losing bes cause we have 
not got that trade. It may very often happen that we could 
not have that trade without displacing one far more profit- 
able. People sometimes talk as if there were an indefinite 
amount of skilled labour in England ready to be hired, 
and as if all we had to do was to open factory doors, and 
the labour required would instantly respond to the call. 
The facts are very different. There is no large body of 
unemployed skilled workmen permanently idle in theso 
islands. Hence a new trade is not worth getting unless 
it is a more profitable trade than the trade it will replace. 
Our industry expands with the population, and, in addition, 
under Free-trade there is a tendency towards Britain 
absorbing the profitable trades and leaving the less profit- 
able to Protectionist foreigners. They become, that. is, 
through their mistaken trade policy, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the British producer. For example, a 
great deal of half-manufactured steel and iron products 
come into this country, often at a price lower than it 
would pay us to produce them. But that is no injury to 
us. We take the rough steel and iron thus furnished us 
and use it to give employment at high wages to specially 
skilled artisans. Many more of these highly paid men are 
thus kept at work than would be possible if we refused 
to take the half-manufactured steel and iron from tho 
foreigner. 





CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


\ E had occasion in our issue of February 14th last to 

deal at length with the difficult question of the 
position of the laity in the Church of England. We 
then emphasised the fact that the Church of the present 
day is fully alive to national needs, that its interests are 
coterminous with the interests of the E impire, and that it 
is a Church possessing no local or provincial “ note.” It 
followed from this that the position of the laity in the 
Church is of the highest importance, and we urged that 
the “laity of the Church” should be determined by the 
fact of baptism, and not by that of confirmation. We 
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of a National Church Council, the electorate should in- 

clude all who are, all who believe they are, and all 

who wish to become conforming members of the Church 
of England. To adopt such an electoral basis would 

make for that inclusiveness which we believe to be a 

fundamental attribute of a national Church, and would 

leave the way always open, not only for the nonconform- 
ing members of the Church to resume their Church privi- 
leges, but would attract more and more that considerable 
and truly religious class who owe a joint allegiance to 
Church and Chapel. It would, moreover, tend to incor- 

orate into Church life and to bring into closer touch with 
the helpfulness of true religion those indeterminate millions 
of the poor who have been baptised, who value the fact 
of baptism and the name of Christian, but who have not 
passed to the supplementary rite of confirmation. 

The recent: debates and resolutions at the joint meeting 
of the two Convocations, and the able speech of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the deputation of High Church 
clergy who approached him with assurances of their alle- 
giance to the national Church, have done much to confirm 
us in these views. It is true that there were speakers 
to whom our views do not appeal, but on the whole 
we find ourselves in accord with the resolution that 
represents the resultant of the conflicting opinions of 
the various speakers. That resolution represents the 
outlook of the large and growing body of the clergy 
who regard the Church of England in its nature as 
inclusive, and who are adverse to any trend of ecclesius- 
tical policy that would eventually place the national 
Church among the sects, hedged round by exclusive 
tests and iron definitions. Every earnest Churchman 
of course desires to see all Churchmen conforming to the 
ideal life of the Church, and partaking of the privileges 
and responsibilities of the Church. We fully appreciate 
the worthiness of such a desire, but we cannot blind our 
eyes to the impracticableness and the injustice of a 
definition of Church membership that includes any 
test other than the fact of baptism, supplemented, in cases 
where interference in Church government is in question, by a 
bond-fide written profession of conformity. If a man 
after signing a profession of conformity, and thereby 
obtaining power to exercise the functions of govern- 
ment, proves to be a hypocrite, it is always possible to 
exclude him from such power. But the Church has no 
other power of exclusion. Its duty is to compel all to 
come in, and that duty is evaded by the erection of tests 
which foster hypocrisy, prove a scandal to the Church, and 
deprive it of its national character. 

We have said that we find ourselves in general accord 
with the resolution which defines the electorate upon whom 
would devolve the duty of electing the lay members 
of a National Church Council. Our accord is based 
on the fact that the franchise would be exercised by 
persons who (inter alia) “declare themselves in writing 
at the time of voting to be lay members of the Church of 
England, and of no other religious Communion, and are 
not legally and actually excluded from Communion.” It 
is quite clear that the words “not legally and actually 
excluded from Communion” are a rejection of the confirma- 
tion qualification. No one can be legally excluded from 
Communion on the ground of non-confirmation. To deny 
the Sacrament without a lawful cause is a statutory 
offence ; and non-confirmation is not a lawful cause, for it 
is specially provided that ‘‘to be ready and desirous to be 
contirmed” is sufficient to qualify for Communion. If 
this is so, no clergyman could legally refuse the Communion 
to any baptised person, for he is not in a position to test 
the mental attitude of the applicant. If that is the legal 
position, it would be impossible for Parliament to sanction 
a confirmation qualification without restricting the Sacra- 
ment to persons who have been confirmed, and it would 
have been absurd for the Joint Committee of the Convoca- 
tions to advocate a qualification that Parliament could 
not sanction in any circumstances. his, and the fact 
(alluded to by the Bishop of Ripon) that our Church is a 
national Church, make the broadest possible qualification 
necessary, and we think that the Joint Committee has 
1ecognised this. 

The debate on the first day of the joint meeting 
turned on the desirableness of creating a Church Council, 
and the decision arrived at in reality rendered the sub- 
sequent debate on the lay franchise somewhat unreal. The 








Committee, while almost unanimously in favour of the 
calling together of a national representative Church Council, 
evidently felt that the time for going to Parliament for 
statutory powers had not yet come. It is first necessary for 
the Council to justify its existence on a voluntary basis, to 
secure on that basis the confidence and the loyal support 
of conforming Churchmen, to become an instrument 
through which—to use the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
phrase—the Church could express itself with one voice 
upon any subject of great moment. It could not seriously 
be suggested that a Council created by Parliament out of 
the existing materials would be likely at the present time 
to win the confidence and arouse the enthusiasm of the 
laity. The fact that many members of the Joint Com- 
mittee are in favour of restricting the lay franchise within 
very narrow limits would in itself have a damping 
effect from the beginning, and such a Council 
would be unable to command the interest of the laity 
or the loyalty of the clergy. The clergy who dis- 
liked the system of government instituted by the 
National Council would repudiate its authority as a 
creature of Parliament in the same way that a similar 
class now repudiates the authority of the Privy Council. 
We therefore think that the joint meeting was wise in 
reserving the question of obtaining legal constitution and 
authority until the Council has come into working order 
ona voluntary basis. Slowly the new Council may win the 
confidence of the Church at large, that is, the confidence of 
the nation, and may inspire all Church members with the 
belief that it is national in fact as well as in name. Such 
a result can only be obtained after the lapse of a con- 
siderable period, but the very effort to create a Council that 
will command the attention, and in a sense the obedience, 
of the country will in itself do much to strengthen and to 
enlarge the area of operation of the Church of England. 





Meanwhile there does not appear to be any need for 
depression on the subject of the government of the Church 
of England. Men come and go, but the Church remains 
rooted in a soil peculiarly favourable to institutions that 
are capable of slow and continual development. For a 
whole century the Church has been gathering strength to 
deal with the vast social problems which have grown up in 
the same period, and, on the whole, during that time its 
episcopal character has been its source of strength. It 
may be that at this particular moment the Bench of 
Bishops does not represent as great an aggregation of 
learning as in certain past times; but the fruits of learn- 
ing remain, and the Bishops of to-day can approach their 
peculiar problems with the strength of a living hand that 
is armed by the policy of Pecock and Hooker, and the 
various learning of men such as Westcott and Light- 
foot. It is necessary at the present day, we were told 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in his speech last Satur- 
day, “that some living authority should be able to 
sanction the necessary elasticity required for minor matters 
in our Church’s order and system.” That living authority, 
he added, is the Bishop of the diocese. The Archbishop’s 
tribute to the Bishops is a thing to be thankful for. He 
knows, he tells us, of no case where a Bishop has been lax 
or careless in admitting unfit persons to Holy Orders, or in 
dealing with unfit clergy where it was practically possible 
to deal with them. “I assure you,” he declared with 
emphasis, “that the Bishops have been considering with 
the greatest care what is their duty in matters such as 
this, and I believe that they are exercising in the sight of 
God, to the utmost of their power, the authority which 
was given to them for the repression of what they believe 
to be erroneous and unsound.” If this is so, and we 
cannot doubt it—cannot doubt that the Bishops are 
approaching with a large and judicial mind the infinitely 
delicate and difficult questions to which the Primate referred 
—then they are doing all that at the present time could be 
done by the National Council if it were to spring suddenly 
into life with full legal disciplinary powers. Therefore we 
cannot regret that some years must pass before such a 
Council can obtain such powers. As a voluntary body it 
can do good work, and can gradually create a new 
organisation, but we believe that the present troubles— 
which are, after all, but the reflex action of more real 
troubles that are past—can be better approached by the 
silent efforts of statesmanlike Bishops than by the 
necessarily public proceedings of a representative Council 
of the Church. It will be time enough for the Council to 
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take some share in ecclesiastical administration and legis- 
laticn when the present discontents have passed, as they 
are surely passing, away. 

We have only to add that we cannot open our corre- 
spondence columns, greatly overweighted as they are at 
present by the political crisis, to the discussion of the 
various points touched on in this article. 





BARON KALLAY. 


HE death of Baron Kallay is a heavy blow to the 
Austrian Empire. e was, in the eyes of the 
Emperor and the people, a reserve force which could be 
entrusted in time of pressing emergency with a kind of 
dictatorship. There are not too many such men in the 
Empire, for the higher bureaucracy there, on which so 
much depends, is not rich in great personalities. It is not 
the fault of the Emperor, who is not jealous of being out- 
shone, and who supported Beust and Schmerling, both 
plebeians, against the prejudices of his Court; but he has 
not quite the insight into men possessed by his great rival, 
the first German Emperor, and he is fettered by the racial 
difficulty, by the clerical difficulty, and by the inveterate 
prejudices of the aristocracy, who cannot get over the in- 
bred idea that in obeying a low-born man they are dero- 
gating from their personal honour. There is some weak 
point, too, in the method of promotion, with the total 
result that unless the Imperial house itself throws up a 
competent man, as in the case of the Archduke Albrecht, 
the Emperor is compelled to do the best he can with 
second-rate, or even third-rate, agents. Baron Kallay was 
an exception. He was not only a first-rate administrator, 
but he was one of those rare men who can be trusted with 
autocratic powers without any danger of their losing their 
heads. When in 1882 he was chosen to govern Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the two Turkish provinces with which Russia 
repaid the neutrality of Austria during the Turkish War— 
the legend is that they were really handed over by 
Alexander II. to Francis Joseph in an autograph note 
of six lines—his task must have seemed nearly hope- 
less. The tenure of the provinces was bad, for 
there remained a doubt whether they might not be 
handed back to the Sultan. The Magyars dreaded 
the new acquisition, which would increase the weight of 
the Slavs within the Monarchy; and Herr Kallay himself, 
though he had in various capacities made a great impres- 
sion on his superiors, was nearly unknown to the Empire, 
had no party in either of the Monarchies, and was disliked 
both by the Magyars of Hungary and the Clericals of 
Austria. The provinces themselves were really wild lands 
ruled by Mahommedan nobles, under whom Servian Slavs 
struggled and foamed in vain, with no “ civilisation,” little 
revenue, no police, no passable roads, and an average of a 
thousand murders a year. The “ Agas,” or nobles, were said 
to be intent on emigrating in a body as they had done from 
Servia, and afterwards did from Bulgaria; and the tillers 
of the soil, mainly belonging to the Greek Church, were 
by no means sure that the Roman Catholic Emperor would 
be any better ruler than the Turk. From the moment, how- 
ever, that Herr Kallay took up the reins the storm began to 
subside. He made no pretence of Liberalism, and from 
first to last settled everything by decree; but he made it 
known that religious differences were nothing to him, he 
confirmed every man in his proprietary rights, he insisted 
that rapid justice should be done, especially against 
murderers, and he opened roads for a police which he 
organised very much on the plan of the Irish Constabulary. 
All classes gradually recognised that a strong man without 
prejudices of race or creed was ruling them, backed in the 
last resort by irresistible force, and, though doubtless 
in many cases with angry. sighs, they submitted to 
the inevitable. The nobles remained on their estates, 
the tenantry appealed instead of murdering when they 
were oppressed, justice was recognised as attainable, 
trade became possible, and revenue began to flow in. The 
Emperor, recognising what sort of an agent he had found, 
backed him loyally, every effort to remove or shake Herr 
Kallay—who was incidentally made “von” and Baron— 
failed, and he remained for twenty-one years the uncrowned 
King in Bosnia. He is said in that capacity to have done 
some ‘despotic”—that is, extra-legal—acts ; but no one 





and nearly as mountainous, was as safe as Scotland. The 
habit of murder had died out till the average was lower 
per thousand than in London; the tenure had been 
corrected till the peasantry, though not fully contented, 
for they hold the land to be theirs, had ceased to rebel; 
and the small cities had begun to exult, Balkan fashion, 
in all “the appurtenances of civilisation.” The finances 
were all straight, the provinces paying their own expenses; 
and the regiments of native Bosnians are believed to be ag 
faithful as any of those which take the military oath to 
the house of Hapsburg. 


This seems to us a magnificent piece of work, deserving 
honour from all Europe, and also a most instructive one, 
especially for those who are trained to believe that the 
only trustworthy instrument of government is a represen. 
tative body. ‘That it is the best under certain conditions 
of civilisation we have no doubt whatever, though the 
degree of its success is modified by the temperament of 
the race which enjoys it, to an extent not yet quite fully 
recognised by political philosophy; but to lay its bases in- 
dividual authority is often required. Those who manage 
representative government have rarely the necessary 
originality, they rely too much on argument, and 
they are apt to transfer their own approval of the 
executive persons to the policy pursued by those 
persons. The representatives had been absolute in 
Great Britain for a century and a half before they 
thought of making good roads or an organised police, and 
they have not yet constructed the kind of Army which is 
suited to the national requirements. Lord Kitchener 
would make an Army if you let him far more easily than 
Parliament will. If this is true even of a high civilisation 
like our own, it is far more true of a lower one, in which 
the first object of the representatives is apt to be executive 
power with its emoluments, without reference to the uses 
to which executive power should be put. The Balkan 
States, for example, will probably in the end be as fit for 
representative institutions as Great Britain, or Germany, 
or America, but at present they need Governors who can 
govern more even than “freedom” or education in 
political debate. A Baron Kallay would do more for 
Macedonia, for instance, not to say Servia or Bulgaria, 
than any possible Parliament. He would put an end to 
the conflict of races and creeds, he would render the country 
safe, and he would lay the foundations of that “ public 
fortune,” namely, general prosperity, without which pro- 
gressive government is in our age so increasingly difficult. 


It is said, of course, that Baron Kallay is an accident, 
and that no Power or Powers are capable of finding the 
right man; but we believe that if there were an honest 
desire to find him this opinion would be rejected as an 
exaggeration. This country has found a succession of 
such men in India, and has sent Lord Cromer to Egypt. 
The Austrian Empire found Baron Kallay. The first 
German Emperor found, in Turkey of all places, Count 
von Moltke, who was in the Army exactly what Baron 
Kallay was in Bosnia. The American Republic found 
him in General Wood, who succeeded so completely in 
Cuba. There must be scores of such men. What is 
wanting is the willingness to find them, to give them quasi- 
independent powers, and when they succeed to leave them 
alone until their work, which is to prepare the soil for 
freedom, is eyidently done. The assumption of the free 
just now is that no such preparation is needed; but it is 
an assumption only, disproved by history, and with no 
justification even in philosophic theory. Just think for a 
moment what Bosnia-Herzegovina would have been like 
had the State been set free to govern itself through repre- 
sentatives,—that is, to maintain for a generation an open 
or veiled civil war. Surely the lack of self-government for 
a generation or two, which would have meant government 
by intrigue and plotting, is well compensated by a solid 
social order which, if it is maintained for another thirty 
years, will allow the construction of a representative 
government as free as that of a Swiss canton, and, like 
that, able to last in peace, dignity, and prosperity for five 
hundred years. It is not the least of the great services 
which Baron Kallay rendered to his master and to Europe 


can be accomplished by a wise Dictator who is left un- 





on the spot accuses him of injustice, and when he quitted 
Bosnia that wild province, more beautiful than Switzerland 





trammelled for a lifetime, and who does not hope or wish 
to be a King. 





that he enabled us to see once more what manner of work . 
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THE DECADENCE OF PREACHING. 

BOOK has lately been published on “The Decadence 
A of Preaching,” by Harold Ford, LL.D., D.C.L. 
(London : E. Stock, 2s. 6d. net). The author is the rector of 
Taddington, and the small volume contains a preface by 
Archdeacon Sinclair. In the opinion of Dr. Ford, “the place 
of the sermon is that of transcendent importance in religious 
worship.” Preaching is, he considers, the “ primary duty ” of 
the clergy. “ What the mind of the Anglican Church is in 
regard to a minister's duties may be ascertained from the 
Ordination Service, which should exclude all possibility of 
doubt as to the place of pre-eminence assigned to preaching.” 
This is a very positive statement, and one with which we 
cannot agree. The Church of England in former days 
ordained that if a man felt himself unable to preach a sermon 
he might read one to his congregation out of a book, and the 
Church provided such a book and gave it her sanction,— 
“considering ...... how that all they which are appointed 
Ministers have not the gift of preaching sufficiently to in- 
struct the people.’ This book was published in two parts. 
One appeared in the reign of Edward VL, one in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The homilies it contained are seldom read now. 
Perhaps they are no longer fitted for public reading in church. 
In the Articles they are declared to contain “‘a godly and 
wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times”; and 
“these times” are over. But it would be a great loss to 
religious literature should they be wholly forgotten. 


Why the Church abandoned her plan of providing sermons 
for such as had no facility for public speaking we do not know. 
Clearly, her original intention was to add to them as time went 
on, for the rubric which follows the Nicene Creed speaks of 
“the homilies already set forth, or hereafter to be set forth, 
by authority.” As we read the admirable discourses she offered 
to the self-distrustful among her ministers we can but wonder 
whether it might not be possible for her to return to her early 
expedient. For our part, we think it is far better to face the 
fact that some excellent men cannot preach than to try to 
teach those who really cannot learn. The laity who listened 
to the homilies may have heard some statements with which 
they did not agree, and must have writhed under some 
invective which they did not relish; but they heard no 
slipshod English, no disjointed arguments, no trivial anec- 
dotes, and no strings of conventional catchwords. The moral 
teaching of the homilies is direct and manly, and deals with 
the temptations of everyday life; and if they are too dogmatic 
to suit a day when the Pauline doctrine that we “ only know 
in part,” and can “ only prophesy in part,” is sadly acquiesced 
in, yet they are not wanting in passages which suggest as 
large a charity and as true an intellectual humility as we 
are likely to hear from any twentieth-century pulpit. Take 
the following refusal to define the nature of the Deity. 
“Too much arrogancy it were for dust and ashes to think that 
he can worthily declare his Maker. It passeth far the dark 
understanding and wisdom of a mortal man, to speak suffi- 
ciently of that divine Majesty, which the angels cannot under- 
stand. We shall therefore lay apart to speak of that profound 
and unsearchable nature of Almighty God, rather acknow- 
ledging our weakness than rashly to attempt what is above all 
men’s capacity to compass.” Much that is said in the homily 
concerning the reading of the Scriptures might be said without 
offence at the present time. It is probably by Cranmer. 
“The humble man,” we read, “ may search any truth boldly in 
the Scripture without any danger of error.” ‘‘ Concerning the 
hardness of Scripture,” the author goes on, “ he that is so 
weak that he is not able to brook strong meat, yet he may suck 
the sweet and tender milk, and defer the rest until he wax 
stronger, and come to more knowledge. For God receiveth 
the learned and unlearned, and casteth away none, but is in- 
different unto all. And the Scripture is full, as well of low 
valleys, plain ways, and easy for every man to use and to walk 
in; as also of high hills and mountains, which few men can 
climb unto. ..... And those things in the Scripture that be 
plain to understand, and necessary for salvation, every man’s 
duty is to learn them, to print them in memory, and effectually 
to exercise them. And as for the dark mysteries, to be 
contented to be ignorant in them, until such time as it shall 
please God to open those things unto him.” 

Among the purely moral sermons, we think one on “Con- 
tention and Brawling,” which is attributed to Latimer, is the 








best. The writer’s point of view is throughout so human. He 
follows the much abused plan of setting up an objector and 
knocking him down. But his objector is reasonable and not 
too easily answered, and though the conclusion be foregone, 
the struggle is even enough to be interesting. In depreca- 
tion of strife Latimer quotes some words of St. Paul which 
taken alone distinctly point to non-resistance and forbid 
retaliation. Proud men, he tells us, “they that be full of 
stomach, and set so much by themselves,” may thus answer: “ If 
I be reviled, shall I stand still, like a goose, or a fool, with my 
finger in my mouth? Shall I be such an idiot and dizard, to 
suffer every man to speak upon me what they list?” So far 
the reader's sympathy is with the objector. Then the writer 
tries in reply to set forth a gentler ideal ‘of dignity. The 
patient man will not long, he is sure, look like a fool or a 
“dizard.” “ For the true strength and manliness is to over- 
come wrath, and to despise injuries and other men’s foolish- 
ness.” Besides this, he continues, “he that shall despise 
the wrong done unto him by his enemy, every man shall 
perceive that it was spoken or done without cause: 
whereas contrarily, he that doth fume and chafe at it shall 
help the cause of his adversary, giving suspicion that 
the thing is true.’ The offended man should, he advises, 
endeavour to reason with himself “after this sort: He 
spake these words; but it was in a sudden heat; or the 
drink spake them, and not he; or he spake them at the 
motion of some other; or he spake them being ignorant of 
the truth; he spake them not against me, but against him 
whom he thought me to be.” 

Drink, though here taken as a sufficient excuse for hasty 
words, receives ample condemnation in a sermon entitled 
“Gluttony and Drunkenness,” together with enough rough 
ridicule to satisfy a Temperance Society. Indeed, the present 
writer wondered as he smiled over the strength of the writer’s 
language how any congregation could sit still to hear them- 
selves called such names. Over-eating and immoderate 
drinking seem to have produced an identical effect at the period 
when these words were written. We see so little of the former 
to-day—at any rate in its coarser, and more exaggerated, 
forms—that it strikes us as strange to find the two vices 
bracketed together. The author can find nothing too scathing 
to say of those whose minds are “ made sluggish by cramming 
in meat”; and against drunkards he hurls the condemnations 
of Scripture (which, it is well to remember, are terrible in their 
severity). But there are such, as he says, whom “ neither the 
word of God can restrain,” nor “the manifest examples of 
God’s vengeance fear’’; before such he naively places an 
entirely social and sanitary point of view. Intemperance of 
all kinds, he explains, “ hurteth the body, infecteth the mind, 
wasteth the substance, and is noisome to the neighbours.” 
Finally, he urges all of every sort—* whosoever regardeth the 
health and safety of his own body, or wisheth always to be 
well in his wits’’—to “ love sobriety and moderate diet.” 

Graspingness is almost as sternly dealt with as drunkenness, 
and almsgiving is upheld as one of the first duties of a 
Christian. Nevertheless the congregation are advised “ not 
to maintain vagabonds and idle persons, but to deliver their 
households from such noisome loiterers.” Evidently the 
preservation of common lands and roadside wastes was con- 
sidered more than desirable by the Church of England in the 
sixteenth century. “It is lamentable to see in some places,” 
we read, “how greedy men use to plough and grate upon 
their neighbour’s land that lieth next them : how covetous men 
nowadays plough up so nigh the common balksand walks, which 
good men beforetime made the greater and broader, partly for 
the commodious walk of his neighbour, partly for the better 
shack [ste] in harvest-time, to the more comfort of bis poor 
neighbour's cattle.” They should be “admonished, and 
charitably reformed, who be the doers of such private gaining, 
to the slander of the township, and the hindrance of the 
poor.” ; 

All the morality of these homilies is practical, and preached 
with intent to reform. Stern warnings are driven home, but 
repentance holds a prominent place in almost every one. 
The doctrine of those who doubt its efficacy is declared to be 
‘a damnable opinion.” Penance, we read, is not required, 
but only restitution. Auricular confession is declared unscrip- 
tural, and is deprecated, for “it is against the true Christian 
liberty, that any man should be bound to the numbering of his 
sins.” “ This,” says the writer, “ was commonly the penance 
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that Christ enjoined sinners: ‘Go thy way, and sin no 
more.” We cannot refrain from quoting at length one 
last eloquent passage :—“ Here may we right well add [as 
an instance of free forgiveness] the sinful woman, which, 
when she came to our Saviour Jesus Christ, did pour down 
such abundance of tears out of those wanton eyes of hers, 
wherewith she had allured many unto folly, that she did with 
them wash his feet, wiping them with the hairs of her head, 
which she was wont most gloriously to set out, making of them 
a net of the Devil. Hereby we do learn what is the satis- 
faction that God doth require of us, which is, that we cease 
from evil, and do good.” 

From a dogmatic point of view, we repeat, these sermons 
belong to another day, but they are permeated by a spirit of 
religious nobility. Behind the doctrines of men the reader 
perceives the spirit of Christ, and again and again the 
straitened scheme of salvation is lost and forgotten in a 
splendid suggestion of the magnanimity of God. 





AN ODYSSEUS OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 
T must always remain a matter of surprise that the 
Brendan legend, with its picturesque details, has not 
taken a more definite place in English literature. For it has 
about it the same flavour of romance and daring adventure 
upon the high seas which lends so deep a fascination to the 
stories of Elizabeth’s great captains. Wrapped in grey wings 
of mystery, the figure of the Saint broods amongst the ocean 
mists of the long past, where, seen momently through rifts, 
his stature seems more than that of mortal man, and his 
hardy deeds crowned with a charm of blessings. There are 
many versions of his wanderings, in part sprung from the 
germs of truth, in part, no doubt, overlaid by the imaginations 
of the monks who, poring over Holy Writ and Homeric enter- 
prise, clothed “ melodious Brendan ” with borrowed attributes, 
dreamed him into Ionian perils, filled his sails with adven- 
turous winds, such as would bear him into the wonders of the 
world’s morning. That the monastic mind dwelt upon his 
history and delighted in it seems to be proved, for there is an 
ancient French legend of his doings which runs to two 
thousand verses, and a German poem has seventeen hundred 
and fifty-two. Little can be given of the life of this strenuous 
Saint in a short contribution like the present, but those who 
feel inclined to learn more of him will find a good guide in the 
“ Brendaniana ” of the Rev. D. O'Donoghue (Dublin : Browne 
and Nolan). 

St. Brendan was born in Altraighe, Tralee. He was of 
Royal lineage. Miracles attended his birth, before which 
event his mother dreamed that her bosom was full of gold and 
her breasts white like snow. She told her vision to Bishop 
Ere (the earliest Bishop of Kerry, the “sweet-spoken 
Brehon ” of St. Patrick), and he answered her: “There shall 
be born of thee a child of power, who will be full of the grace 
of the Holy Ghost.” When a year old the child was carried 
by Bishop Erc to his foster-mother, St. Ita. Of this time it is 
quaintly written :— 

« Angels in the guise of fair virgins 
Were fostering Brendan, 
From one hand to another, 
Without much hurt to the babe.” 


Over and over again Brendan’s character—strong, impetuous, 
and passionate—led him to acts that issued in heavy penances. 
The first recorded of these savours of a very human boy. 
When about ten he went driving with the Bishop, who, going 
away to preach, left Brendan reading psalms in the carriage. 
“Then a young maiden, gentle, modest, of a princely family, 
drew nigh to the carriage: and she looked at him and saw his 
face was beautiful and bright.” Taken with his beauty, she 
wished to play with him, and made “a sportive bound” into 
the carriage. Brendan resented her advances, and tried to 
drive her away with angry words. “Go away home,” he cried, 
“and have illwill to whoever left you here!” Thereupon he 
seized the reins and lashed her soundly, until she ran away 
crying and complaining to the King and Queen, her father 
and mother. For this piece of boyish intolerance he was 
condemned to do penance by remaining alone in a cave. In 
his devotions he sings:— 
“The sound of the voice of melodious Brendan 
In the cave near Fenit, 
A thousand paces on every hand, 
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Perhaps this early solitude turned his heart to the love of 
remote and solitary places, where he recurrently secludeq 
himself in later years. As he attained to manhood, we find 
him wandering, preaching, founding abbeys, travelling on 
foot, rowing over wild seas to outlying islands, fasting on 
Tnishglora or another of his beloved “deserts of the sea,” 
singing masses to the accompaniment of storm-music; and 
all the while we feel that the heart of the born rover, the 
pioneer, the wanderer, beat under his monk’s habit of rough 
woven stuff. Finally, his stern eyes turned to the unsailed 
ocean of the West: he could no longer restrain himself from 
going forth upon those long voyagings whither his intrepid 
fancy had preceded him. Two reasons are given for hig 
taking ship on this perilous quest,—one, his desire to save 
souls; another, that he was driven to go as a punishment, 
For Brendan, having read a book—presumably of travels— 
very strange and incredible, waxed indignant at such extraya. 
gances, and threw the book into the fire. Therefore God, to 
punish him for his incredulity, commanded him to forsake hig 
country and parents, and traverse the wide ocean for seven 
years, that he might see “with his own eyes those wonders, 
and greater than those wonders, he deemed so unworthy of his 
belief.” 

Thus began the wanderings of the Irish Odysseus, the 
earliest of all those brave spirits who fell under the spell of 
“the magic of the sea,” whose longings drew them through 
innumerable hardships to tempt the flood that lips the setting 
sun. Brendan and his disciples made light vessels with 
wicker sides and ribs, covered with cowhide, much like the 
curraghs in use to this day upon the islands off the West 
Coast of Ireland; and in these frail craft adventured out upon 
the vast of waters, knowing of no shore to steer for, no port of 
refuge within the breathless distances of the horizons :— 

“Then,” to quote from a translation of the Latin version, 
“Brendan, son of Finlugh, sailed over the loud-voiced waves of 
the rough-crested sea, and over the billows of the greenish tide, 
and over the abysses of the wonderful, relentless ocean, where 
they saw in the depths the red-mouthed monsters of the sea and 
many great whales. They were thus for the space of five years 
upon the ocean, so wonderful, so strange and utterly unknown to 
them; and during all that time no man chanced to meet them, 
and not one of all the crews suffered any want, nor did any injury 
befal either body or soul of any one. And this was a wonder 
indeed, for Brendan had not allowed them to bring any provisions 
with them, but he told them that God would provide food for 
them wherever they might be, just as He fed the five thousand 
with the five loaves and fishes.” 

It is obviously impossible to do more than touch upon the 
fringe of the web of miracles, incidents, and dangers that has 
woven itself round these voyagings. There is a chord in 
almost every heart that vibrates when the keynote of 
romance is struck. It is then small wonder that the deeds of 
Brendan, the greatly daring, the man of unquailing faith, 
should echo and re-echo, amplified and glorified, through the 
centuries. LEarly in their wanderings, he with his companions 
came, “by the purveyance of God,” to a full fair island, filled 
with green pasture, wherein were the whitest and greatest 
sheep that ever they saw, for every sheep was as great as an 
ox. “There they took comfort for a short time, and were 
told to sail again until they reached a place, like Paradise, 
where they should keep their Hastertide.” This prophecy 
being fulfilled, they landed upon the island, “ weening to them 
they had been safe, and made thereon a fire for to dress their 
dinner, but St. Brendan abode still in the ship. And when 
the fire was right hot and the meat nigh soden, then this 
island began to move; whereon the monks were afraid, and 
fled anon to the ship, and left the fire and meat behind them, 
and marvelled sore at the moving. And St. Brendan com- 
forted them, and said it was a great fish named Jasconye, 
which laboureth day and night to put his tail in his mouth, 
but for greatness he may not.” Thus they kept not only that 
Eastertide, but subsequent ones, on the back of the “ whale,” 
as the fish is elsewhere called, this miracle recurring every 
Easter for the keeping of the feast. That familiarity taught 
its usual lesson to the monks may be gathered from some 
words of the Saint uttered at a later date. They had come to 
a region where the sea was calm and pellucid, and through 
the clear water they could behold terrific sea-monsters gambol- 
ling far below in the depths. The brethren grew afraid at 
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back of the whale, where they not only lighted fires, but 
even cut off pieces of the creature’s flesh, which they dressed 
and ate. Thereupon the Saint sang Mass in a loud and 
strong voice, and the charmed monsters swam up to hear and 
circled round the boat, but at a distance. The next discovery 
was the Island of Birds,—“ their number was so great and 
they sang so merrily that it was an heavenly noise to hear.” 
Upon the prayer of the Saint to know what these birds meant 
one of them is permitted to speak: “Sometime we were 
angels in heaven, but when our master, Lucifer, fell down 
into hell we fell with him for our offences, some hither, some 
lower, after the quality of their trespass: and because our 
trespass was but little, therefore our Lord has set us here out 
of all pain. .... . toserve Him in the test manner that we 
can.” Other islands they touched at, each having its own 
marvel. One was a home of demons where a monk landing 
was for some old sin snatched away and cried wofully that he 
could by no means return. Another is described as black and 
treeless, smoky and covered with smiths’ forges. We may surely 
read in a voleanic island here, and an iceberg as the under- 
lying fact of the mighty column of clear crystal reaching into 
the sky, with a canopy about it of gold and silver. On acertain 
Sabbath they descried upon a low rock a man so cruelly 
drenched and buffeted by the waves that Brendan cried out 
in pity of him. But the man answered that he was Judas, 
who by the mercy of God was allowed on Sabbath days and 
during the period of certain feasts of the Church to sit upon 
that rock as an assuagement of the pangs which he endured 
in hell. But the island St. Brendan called after his own 
name is perhaps the most interesting of all. It was moun- 
tainous and lapped by seas of changeless summer. In maps 
of the time of Columbus it is found two hundred leagues west 
of the Canaries. But none have ever landed on St. Brendan’s 
Isle since his own day. It has been seen, so tradition has it, 
in serene and clear weather, a mirage upon the horizon, but it 
has ever remained unapproachable and unattainable. Those 
who ventured near its shores were driven by furious tempests 
far from it. An old Spanish chronicle graphically says of it, 
“which cannot be found when sought for.” From time to 
time many expeditions were fitted out to search for it, one so 
late as in the year 1721. 

Brendan passed in safety through his Odyssey of wander- 
ings. He lived, alas! to lay his curse on Royal Tara. The 
old annals of Clonmacnoise tell the tale. The last King 
Diarmait had long been a friend of the Saint, but having 
seized a certain chieftain for the crime of slaying a Royal 
herald, he refused, in spite of the entreaties of St. Brendan 
and the Church, to give up his prisoner, who suffered the 
death-penalty. Whereupon Brendan prayed that “no King 
or Queen could or would ever dwell in Tara, that it should be 
waste for ever without Court or Palace, and so it fell out 
accordingly.” Like the glories of Tara, the Saint and his 
voyagings are dipped within the haze of time; we catch but 
glimpses of the truth. It is better so, better that the accurate 
end of Brendan’s long sea-pilgrimages be lost, for as in a 
picture which inspires us with yearnings to know all that lies 
just beyond the last touches of the artist’s brush—what 
dream-country that winding road leads to: how look the folk 
who tread the streets of that now-gone white-turreted city : 
what unimaginable happenings lie waiting for us could we 
but pass into the green gloom of that woodland—so it should 
be with these old-world voyagings. It is fitter we should 
never know the name of the ultimate beaches that welcomed 
the Saint’s weary rovers from the sea. 

HESKETH PRICHARD. 





SEA-COAST COUNTRY. 


HE Daily Mail has opened its columns to a list, con- 
tributed by correspondents, of places on the coast which 

do not come under the title of “seaside resorts.” Different 
classes of people, living in very different surroundings, 
naturally disagree in their selection of a place in which to 
spend the weeks of the annual health migration to the ocean 
fringe. Country clergymen or landowners, or professional 
men in the smaller country towns, who enjoy little change 
of society, and lead a very quiet life for at least ten months in 
the year, find the regular “seaside resort,” with its bathing 
accommodation, its bands, its pier, and its esplanade, on 








which they meet or make acquaintances, a delightful change; 
and enjoy hotel dinners with an appetite sharpened by sea 
air and the sunny glare from parades and terraces. Though 
the amusement of visitors is worse catered for at the best 
English watering-place than it is at the humblest German 
spa, they do see dw monde; and fresh faces are as mucha 
change to them as are the fresh surroundings. 


But there isa very large and growing section of the London 
public who see plenty of society in town, and by whom hotel 
life is not regarded as a luxury; who do not want to see any 
monde at all; and who earnestly endeavour not to go toa 
“resort” of any kind, seaside or otherwise. At the same 
time, they wish to be near or on the sea. With them 
the question is how to hit the coast at some point 
where it is not fringed by a parade, and where the 
linking-up of watering-places by a frontage of parade, gas- 
lamps, and electric trams, which appears to be the aim of the 
authorities of the watering-places in Kent and Sussex, is as 
distant as possible. 

As there are more than two thousand miles of sea frontage 
in Great Britain, if the windimgs’of the shore are measured, 
there must be an ample space still left of what may be called 
“ sea-coast country.” If it be doubted whether this necessarily 
differs greatly from country anywhere else, except that it is 
bordered by the sea, we would answer that the mere fact 
that the meeting of land and ocean is there makes a physical 
difference of a most marked kind, as well as an appeal to 
sentiment as strong now as in the days of the siege of Troy, 
when godlike chiefs went forth from the camp to take counsel 
of themselves by the side of the loud-roaring sea. The 
influence on the mind and nerves of the elemental forces 
which pile up the tide, and submerge or uncover two thousand 
miles of “ no-man’s-land ” daily along our shores, is subtle, yet 
appreciable. Nowhere else does the eye see and apprehend 
perpetual motion, or gaze, as it does at the spring and the 
neap tides, on the visible influences of the planets. 


Without taking into account the transition point, at the 
meeting of land and sea, whether cliff, sand-hills, saltings, or 
a mere junction of the earth and water, with the least possible 
intervening selvage of pebbles, as on the Solent shore, there 
are features in sea-coast country which are entirely absent 
elsewhere. Of these, by far the largest in area and number, and 
the most important, are the estuaries, with their accompanying 
flats. That estuaries have an extraordinary and peculiar 
beauty, or picturesqueness, is undeniable. Those who 
appreciate this class of scenery will find no lack of it, 
especially on our Eastern, Western, and South-Western 
coasts. Their common characteristic is the flat areas of 
reclamation, mainly recent, by their sides, the great expanse 
of ooze left by the ebb tide, and the general accompani- 
ment of small craft and coast shipping, for which they 
form the highway. The drawbacks to the estuary links in 
coastal country are the difficulty of finding a clean strand 
free from mud to bathe from, and the complete separation, as 
a rule, from the opposite shore, when the ebb-tide is out, by 
the wide fringe of ooze. Lymington, on the New Forest 
shore of the Solent, was a late-eighteenth-century watering- 
place, but modern taste prefers the further east shores of the 
Solent, where the silt from the Lyndhurst River does not soil 
the pebbles. Nor would most tastes fancy a sojourn on the 
Kentish shore of the estuary of the Thames or the southern. 
flats by the Humber. But for one of these estuary coasts which 
are unpleasing there are twenty of exceeding beauty, and often 
of peculiar charm. Estuary landscape gives, what no other 
places in England, except the Solent and the Menai Straits, 
afford the view of land and fields and trees seen across an 
arm of salt water. There is a subtle invitation from the 
further shore. Imagination and curiosity are always stimu- 
lated by the unknown land in sight, but so remote. It is a 
common and natural instinct that fills those who stand on 
one bank with the longing to reach the other, the ripae 
ulterioris amor which possessed the souls waiting by the 
river of Tartarus. Of the Channel estuaries, the whole eastern. 
shore of Southampton Water is beautiful, and is practically a 
portion of the coast. So are the banks of the River Orwell, one 
of the most charming and characteristic examples of a South 
Country estuary, with its beautifully wooded banks, and the 
parks of Orwell and Woolverstone oneither slope. The estuary 
of the River Ore, with its vast pebble bank on the outer side, 
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parallel with the sea, is more like a ten-mile ribbon of sea than 
an estuary ; such purely salt-water fish as the herrings swim 
up its channel, into which the sea at flood-tide pours like a 
mill-race. The Wash, though it receives three great rivers, is 
an estuary of sand, not of mud, the latter being carried forty 
miles along the shore, and dropped off the Wells Marshes. 
Thus the flats by the Wash have the advantage of being 
sea-coast proper, with cockle-strands opposite them, and 
behind them are some of the finest churches of East Anglia. 
Further along the Lincolnshire coast the cornfields in places 
run down to the verge of the sand-hills, just as in the Isle 
of Wight the wheat often crowns the lower cliffs, and ripe 
corn topples over on to the beach when a land-slide occurs 
after a heavy August storm. 


Going South and West, we find the most beautiful of all 
estuary scenery, for there the rivers run up clear between 
steep cliffs or hills. But the Fal, the Dart, the Sound of 
Plymouth, and the Helston River, just because they are con- 
fined between high natural banks, are more in the nature of 
rivers than of sea-coast, of the character of which the wide 
estuaries so much partake. The chalk cliffs, with the downs 
behind them, fringe a country far less altered by the proximity 
of the sea than are many other classes of landscape. Go 
straight inland half-a-mile from the cliffs west of Beachy 
Head, and, except for the seagulls on the fields, you might be 
twenty miles from the sea. But the sea-coast heaths are things 
by themselves. The most famous tracts are those by Purbeck 
Island, Poole, and Bournemouth, in the South-West, and the 
almost unbroken stretch of sand and heather from Bawdsey to 
the north of Hollesley Bay, and along the “hinterland” of 
Sudbourn and Tunstall Heath, and Blackheath beyond the 
Aldborough River. The combination of sea-coast and heather 
is nowhere more striking than on these little-known Suffolk 
wastes, where bracken and purple heather, and the broken 
lines of rare clumps of pine or fir, or sometimes an oak- 
wood on a patch of better ground, are fronted by the 
broad and dimpled sea. Where the heaths merge into the 
better crag-lands there is an interval of broad sweet-water 
marshes between the heather-clad hills and the sea. At the 
very edge of the marshes where the waters ooze out of the 
hills are the farmhouses, each with its flat, rich marsh between 
it and the sea, over which the nearest land lies on the coast of 
Holland. By these farms giant poplars rise, and sometimes 
line the sweet-water channels as far as the edge of the sea- 
wall. The contrast between these trees, so intimately asso- 
ciated with the slow fresh-water rivers and pools of the inland 
country, and the flat levels of the sea just beyond them, at 
once strikes the eye. But their presence is a sign that the 
most peaceful and secluded agricultural life is often led almost 
on the brink of the ocean. It is part of the charm of sea- 
coast country that the sea, the beach, or the cliffs are regarded 
as a feature of the normal country life. 

In the Lizard Peninsula there formerly stood upon the 
very brink of a precipice a water-mill, which ground the corn 
grown close to the cliffs, by a wheel turned by a stream, which 
after passing under the wheel leapt a hundred feet over a 
black precipice into a boiling caldron of Atlantic surge. 


Now that locomotion znland and coastwise is made so easy 
by the bicycle there is no reason why the range of sea-coast 
quarters should not be extended to almost any part of the 
shores of England. There are few parts in which there is not 
much that is curious and interesting, as well as picturesque, 
to see and visit, and in all either novelty or contrasts will be 
found which inland districts, however rural, do not always 
supply. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON “HISTORY.” 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain, in advocating his fiseal policy at 
Birmingham, has asked us to “look back to our history,” at 
that particular period of time “when self-government was 
first conceded to these Colonies.” He pointed out that “the 
statesmen who gave it,” instead of laying “ broad and firm the 
foundations of an Imperial edifice,” acted otherwise, because 
“in those days the one idea of statesmen was to get rid of the 





more difficult” in consequence of “their neglect.” Certainly 
it would not be easy for any Colonial Minister to frame graver 
charges than these against his predecessors in office. We 
are asked to believe that the statesmen who gave us Free-tradg 
and a free Empire were culpable, and even disloyal. But 
happily, to “look back to our history,” it can be proved, if J 
may presume to say so, that we may entertain a different 
view. 


The first important measure of self-government granted to 
the Colonies in the nineteenth century was the Act of 1840 
passed in favour of Canada. In that Colony a dangerong 
agitation had arisen. In 1835 the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel had sent out Commissioners “to review and 
inquire into every alleged grievance, and examine every cause 
of complaint, and apply a remedy to every abuse.” But Sir 
Robert Peel fell from office; the risings of 1837 and 1838 
occurred in Canada; and in the latter year Lord Durham wag 
despatched to the troubled scene. The author of the famous 
Report, a strong Imperialist, “looked on all alike as her 
Majesty's subjects,” and in his view it was “no part either of 
prudence or honour to abandon our countrymen.” So far, 
then, there is no proof either of “neglect,” or of a desire to 
“get rid of the whole business,” to be charged against our 
statesmen. In March, 1840, Lord John Russell introduced the 
Canada Bill. To quote the words of a despatch of the Canadian 
Governor-General, “all parties in Canada without exception 
demand a change,’ and this constituted the motive of the 
measure. Russell said that it was his “earnest wish to 
adopt principles which tend to ensure the permanent con- 
nection of those provinces with Great Britain.” In a perora- 
tion almost equal to Mr. Chamberlain’s own, the Minister 
declared that the measure would “add to your great. 
ness and strength without a wish on their part to take 
their station on the globe as an independent nation.” 
Similarly Sir Robert Peel, the Opposition Leader, regarded 
“no other measure with greater anxiety ..... . not merely 
the honour, but the permanent interests of the country require 
us to maintain the connection.” Lord Melbourne, the Premier, 
in supporting the measure, described the Empire as “a most 
elevating and a most splendid scene.’ Wellington, the 
Opposition Leader in the Lords, considered Canada as a source 
of “great influence, power, and prosperity to this country.” 
To lose it would be a “disgrace.” It remains to add that in 
consequence of the “ Quebec resolutions ” of 1864, Cardwell, a 
Peelite Free-trader, prepared the measure for establishing the 
Dominion of Canada. In 1867 Lord Carnarvon introduced 
the Bill, on the ground that it was “a measure on which the 
hearts of our Colonists and fellow-subjects are set.” ‘Come 
what may,” exclaimed the Minister, “ we have shown neither 
indifference to their wishes nor jealousy of their aspirations.” 
Yet, if Mr. Chamberlain be correct, Peel, Durham, Russell, 
Melbourne, Wellington, Cardwell, and Carnarvon were guilty 
of “neglect,” and a desire to “ get rid of the whole business.” 
The facts are otherwise. 


After 1840, the next important grant of self-government to 
our Colonies was made to Australia by the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel. In 1842 Lord Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, 
and thrice Premier, introduced the Bill. The Act declares in 
its first clause that “there shall be within the Colony of New 
South Wales a Legislative Council” of thirty-six persons, 
twenty-four of them elective. Stanley explained that the 
Colony was “ entitled to it.” It was due to Colonial aspirations. 
I read in one Australian historian that, though it made “a 
new pulse beat in the veins of the people,” yet owing to its 
limiting clauses “there was no household where those pro- 
visions were not sharply condemned ” ; and in another historian 
that “during the ‘forties’ the Australian Colonists steadily 
maintained the outery for the control of their own affairs.” 
Something more had to be done, not in order “to get rid of” 
Australia, but to meet her legitimate hopes. Accordingly, in 
1849 the Australian Colonies Bill was introduced. The 
Minister said that it was framed “with the view of meeting 
the wishes of the Colonists themselves.” Besides extending 
self-government, “another object was to create a Federal 
Union of these Colonies for certain general purposes.” I 
have heard a certain statesman in our day eulogising 
Australian Federation as an Imperial achievement. <As- 
suredly, then, those who initiated the proposal are scarcely 
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the whole business.” It is even amusing to find in a 
Report of the Privy Council dated 1849 upon this Bill, that 
the reason for granting self-government is “so familiar and 
go generally adopted by all persons conversant with the govern- 
ment of the British Colonies that it would seem superfluous 
to support it by argument or explanation. The introduction 
of this Constitutional principle into every dependency 
of the British Crown is a general rule sanctioned by a 
common and clear assent.” But in view of existing 
statements, such “argument or explanation” is now indis- 
pensable. In 1850, then, the Bill was resumed. The 
Premier, in reintroducing it, declared it to be “our bounden 
duty ” to maintain our Colonial Empire. The grant of self- 
government was “a course calculated to promote a harmonious 
feeling between the Mother-country and the Colonies.” The 
Bill became law that year. Under it, and an amending Act, 
the seven Australasian Colonies in due course established self- 
government. Here was no “neglect,” or any desire “to get 
rid of the whole business,” to be imputed to our statesmen. 


The third great gift of self-government was in respect of 
South Africa. In 1842 Lord Stanley received from the 
Governor of Cape Colony a petition for self-government. In 
April his Lordship replied. He had “a deep sense of its 
importance”; he had “no fixed opinion against the justice 
of it”; but there were many local difficulties, he urged, and 
“the scheme is presented in a form too incomplete.” So the 
Colony dropped the question till 1846. In 1846 more 
petitions arrived from the Colony. The British Government 
declared itself “in favour of that system of Colonial polity,” 
but again local difficulties arose. Next, in 1849 our Ministry 
admitted that since 1842 “the existing legislation of the 
Colony has worked in a manner less and less satisfactory to 
the community in general,” and it accepted the principle of 
self-government. Something needed to be done. The Privy 
Council reported in 1850. ‘“ We fully recognise,” said the 
Council, “the necessity of a change in the existing form of 
government at the Cape, and the expediency of granting to 
its inhabitants the benefit of a constitution founded on the 
principles of representation.” Those who still think that the 
“statesmen” of that day were, guilty of “neglect,” and wished 
“to get rid of the whole business,” will find, if they read that 
Report, good reason to change their view. In 1850, as a result, 
letters patent were issued establishing the Constitution of 
Cape Colony. 


So much for particulars. I have, however, the presumption 
to add a general observation on the statesmen who from 1840 
to 1850 gave self-government to Canada, to Australia, and to 
Cape Colony, and simultaneously gave Free-trade to ourselves. 
Their sentiments towards the Empire, so far from being 
tainted by “neglect,” or a desire “to get rid of the whole 
business,” have been summarised by one not the least of 
them,—that is, Sir Robert Peel. “It is,” he said, “with a 
deep conviction of the importance of these Colonies, taking 
the warmest interest in their welfare, cherishing the deepest 
sympathy with them...... that I approach this great 
question of our transmarine possessions.” Thus the states- 
men of that day had Imperial sympathies like all of us. 
More than some of us, they had profounder principles. They 
believed in Empire because they believed in liberty. Believing 
in liberty, they believed in Free-trade, for Free-trade is a 
corollary of freedom. 


I hope, then, that I shall be pardoned in respectfully 
venturing to pursue an “inquest” into Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pronouncement upon the “ history ” of the “ Imperial edifice.” 
I have indicated, I hope, that the “statesmen” of that day 
were not chargeable with “neglect” of the Colonies, and that 
their loyalty to the Empire may be compared with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own.—I am, Sir, &e., 

GEORGE PEEL. 


[All Imperialist Free-traders will feel grateful to Mr. George 
Peel for having pricked this bubble, and proved that the states- 
men of former days had no desire to get rid of the Colonies. 
In truth, the great Free-trade statesmen of the past were the 
best and truest of Imperialists. They laid the foundations of 
the Empire well and truly, for they laid them on freedom and 
Free-trade. Those are the corner-stones of the Empire. 
Maintain them, and the Empire will last. Destroy them, 
and it will fall—Ep. Spectator.] 





SUGAR, BOUNTIES, FREE-TRADE, AND 
PREFERENCES. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “Sprcraror.”] 
Sir,—I write to correct a current Protectionist misstatement : 
that the sugar-refiners of Great Britain have been ruined 
by the Continental export bounties. As a matter of fact, a 
great deal more sugar is refined in this country than was 
the case before those bounties came into force. In addition, 
the greatest fortune ever made in England out of sugar- 
refining was built up, and is still maintained, not only since 
the bounties, but to a large degree in consequence of them. 
In reality, with a few trivial and temporary exceptions, 
the foreign bounties on raw sugar have been only propor- 
tionate to those on refined sugar, so that to the refiners, as 
such, the bounties made no difference at all. It is because 
the German bounties during the last few years have made a 
slight difference in this respect, by giving a premium to 
refiners, that many people, myself included, have not more 
strenuously protested against the recent International Conven- 
tion, which has for its object the abolition of sugar-bounties. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, this preference 
to German refiners in the bounties was put an end to 
by the protection unintentionally given by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach in the existing scale of our Sugar-duties. 
That protection was so obvious that the Brussels negotia- 
tions would have come to an end unless our Govern- 
ment had consented to our refiners being compelled to work 
in bond, paying duty on the finished product only. The 
supervision of the refineries by the Customs will entail a con- 
siderable charge on the British public, which would and could 
easily have been avoided by having a different system of levy- 
ing duty. But this is a bypath, my desire being to state 
quite unhesitatingly that the sugar-bounties have not ruined 
our sugar-refiners. Great changes have taken place in the 
trade, and it is perfectly true that sugar-refining during the 
twenty-three years of duty-free sugar did not increase in pro- 
portion to the consumption, and in fact proportionately 
decreased. This, however, was due in no way to bounties, but 
to the fact that under free sugar the better forms were so 
cheap that the public refused any longer to buy the common 
forms of so-called refined sugar manufactured in this country 
under the Protective scale of Sugar-duties in force up to the 
time of their abolition in 1878. Of course, while the great 
change in the public demand, due to Free-trade, and not to 
bounties, was going on, many old and respected refiners who 
had not the ability or the capital to move with the times went 
to the wall. But on the whole, not only is our sugar-refining 
trade in the aggregate as large as ever it was, but the public 
have gained vast new and much larger trades in confectionery, 
biscuits, aerated waters, and so on. The nation also gained 
the inestimable benefit for nearly a full generation of low-priced 
sugar. I recollect some time since your publishing a paper 
from an eminent medical man showing how greatly the 
physical condition of the working classes had improved under 
this great boon of being able to buy the most valuable of 
carbonaceous foods at something like half the old prices. To 
those who know the facts, the sugar-trade argument is one 
that Protectionists had much better leave out. There is one 
point connected with the International Bounty Convention 
that it is well to place separately on record. That instrument, 
signed only six months ago, and pushfully engineered by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, contains a clause which prevents us for 
five years from giving preferential treatment to Colonial sugar. 
Has Mr. Chamberlain forgotten that the most important im- 
ported food next to corn must be shut out from his preferential 
tariffs? Perhaps the Government, with extraordinary levity, 
have changed their mind in so short a space of time. If so, 
how can such versatile and self-contradictory statesmen be 
accepted as safe economic guides P—I am, Sir, &c., 
SuaaR MERCHANT. 


[Our correspondent’s letter affords eloquent proof of the 
folly of Government interference with trade.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE TINPLATE INDUSTRY. 

[To tHe Epitron or THE “SpPEcTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—You say in answer to Mr. H. Fitzherbert Wright in the 
Spectator of July 11th that you believe the tinplate industry, 
often cited as un example of a business killed by competition, 
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is still alive in spite of American competition. May I 
strengthen your foundations of belief? Swansea is the port 
chiefly interested in the export of tinplates, and the returns of 
the Harbour Trust have an interesting bearing on the point 
you raise. In 1891 the McKinley Tariff Act came into 
operation, and in the early months of that year South Wales 
makers strained every nerve to get plates into the United 
States. The total exports of tin, terne, and black plates from 
Swansea in 1891 was 233,020 tons. In 1901 the exports under 
the same head amounted to 239,489 tons, and the figures for 
last year fix the tonnage at 271,832. Our manufacturers have 
found new markets, and Free-trade alone has enabled them to 
do it. They sent £500,000 worth of plates to Russia last 
year. They could do this because shipowners, relying upon a 
profitable homeward cargo of wheat or oil, were willing to take 
a low outward freight. When Mr. Chamberlain has placed 
a prohibitive tax on Russian grain the advantage of low 
carriage must be denied us, and then the trade may be killed. 
—I am, Sir, &c., THomas R&EEs. 
“Cambria Daily Leader,’ Swansea. 


{Our correspondent shows what we expected was the fact, 
that the tinplate industry was not killed by Free-trade as 
alleged, but saved by it. His facts as to the Russian trade 
are most interesting and important.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A RUINED TRADE. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, I find in your 
issue of July 11th an invitation to Mr. H. F. Wright to 
supply you with a case in which an industry has been killed 
by competition from a Protectionist country. I can name an 
industry which flourished in England and Ireland before the 
time of Free-trade, and as it concerns my family, I can speak 
from experience. A relative of mine owned a very important 
glass factory, employing some fifty travellers; Free-trade set 
in, Austrian glass was admitted free, and my relative was 
completely ruined. Needless to say, many hundreds of work- 
men, and some of them very skilled in cutting crystal, were 
left without employment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. FREYNNOTH. 


[The glass trade has, we believe, suffered far more from the 
restrictive policy of the Union in that trade, and also from 
the want of enterprise and scientific training in the masters, 
than it has from foreign competition—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A BAKER’S ARGUMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—For the benefit of Sir Conan Doyle, who states in the 
Spectator of July 4th that he is unable to find “ what fraction 
of a penny per loaf a five-shilling duty on corn would repre- 
sent,” I may state that if, like the writer, he were engaged in the 
manufacture of the loaf, he would find that it quite represented 
the whole penny, and that penny would be a very serious item 
in the great majority of households in the British Isles.— 
T am, Sir, &e., JAMES KENNEDY. 
17 Bogie Street, Huntly. 





THE NEW PROTECTION. 
[To Tue Epiror or THE ‘SPECTATOR.’”’] 
S1r,—May I take it from your silence that you have receded 
from your position with regard to the unimportance of 
exports, and that you now admit, on the evidence produced 
by myself, that they are important? I regret that you do not 
yet admit the force of my argument with regard to the sale 
of our foreign securities. “Invisible exports,” you write, 
“must have been much larger” than Iestimated. Why “ must,” 
unless you are assuming what you have to prove, that our 
capital is increasing? And do the Income-tax returns show 
our capital invested abroad to be increasing? These are the 
figures as stated in the Press, from the official figures given 
in the House of Commons, and if they are correct they simply 
strengthen my argument: Return from foreign investments, 
1881-82, £30,000,000 ; 1891-92, £54,700,000 ; 1901-2, £62,000,000. 
Now it will be observed that the gain between 1881 and 1891 
was over £24,000,000. Why in the next decade was the gain 
only £7,300,000, unless at some point before 1901 the sale of 


following securities are stated to have been sold :—About 
£50,000,000 worth of “Kaffirs” to France; from £100,000,000 
to £150,000,000 worth of American railway securities to the 
United States. And, in addition, the following British busi. 
nesses or securities have been acquired by foreign investors; 
Consols, estimated about £30,000,000 worth ; half the District 
Railway, Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, East Indig 
Steamship Line, British Atlas Line, Scottish Oriental Line, 
Leyland Line, control of the White-Star Line, &e. Obviously 
this cannot go on for ever. I venture to commend these 
facts to the attention of the writer responsible for the 
article “Bleeding to Death” (Spectator, June 27th). What 
was foretold by the much-derided Protectionists zs actually 
happening. Their only mistake was that they thought 
economic processes worked quicker than history shows them 
to work. They correctly foretold the future, but they ante. 
dated by some years the fulfilment of their predictions. 

After conceding my contentions as to the importance of the 
export trade, you are now emphasising the importance of the 
home market, and here every Protectionist will agree with you, 
You say: “In certain trades...... the sales to foreign 
nations are not increasing, but thanks to the internal pros. 
perity we enjoy” (though this is contradicted by Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, who has demonstrated that this 
“internal prosperity” is such that one-third of our people 
are starving) “owing to Free-trade the home market is con- 
stantly improving.” Now, Sir, with the utmost respect and 
deference, may I ask you for facts in support of this state. 
ment? I can find nothing lending colour to it in the trade 
reports of the past few years, or in the trade statistics. On 
the contrary, while our exports of manufactures to the 
foreigner are stationary or declining, as you now admit, the 
foreigner is year by year strengthening his hold on our home 
market. These are the figures for foreign manufactured 
imports:— Average of 1860-64, £18,000,000; 1870-74, 
£37,000,000; 1880-84, £55,000,000; 1890-93, £65,000,000; 
1898-1900, £90,000,000; 1902, £99,000,000. After this, 
what are we to say about this “improvement in the home 
market,” so far as the unfortunate British manufacturer is 
concerned? And let us remember that since 1872 British 
agriculture has been practically: destroyed, thus diminishing 
the capacity of this home market. You would have us rely 
for the future (1) on the carrying trade, though the Shipping 
Subsidies Committee’s Report states clearly that while the 
carrying trade is increasing and the percentage of foreign 
shipping engaged in it is increasing, the percentage of British 
shipping has been diminishing since 1894 (p.16). (2) Onthe iron 
trade; but according to Mr. Jeans and Mr. Schwab steel can be 
made in the United States at from 15s. to £1 less per ton than 
in England. (3) On the cotton trade ; but according to Professor 
Ashley this has been stationary in England for thirty-five 
years, while the United States have been going fast ahead, 
They intend in the near future to kill our trade with “corners” 
or an export-duty on raw cotton. (4) On the coal export; but 
Mr. Thomas states that in fifty years the cheap coal of South 
Wales will be exhausted. (5) On shipbuilding; but already 
Germany is building warships cheaper than ourselves, and the 
United States are proposing special subventions which shall 
create a great shipbuilding industry in America. Not one of 
these trades is ours by “nature”; the future of not one of 
them is assured without Protection. I see here no maintenance 
for forty-two millions of British souls, no source from which 
interest on over £1,100,000,000 of Government and Municipal 
borrowings is to be paid.—I am, Sir, &e., H. W. Witson, 
144 Elgin Avenue, W. 


[Rather than seem unfair to so honest and whole-hearted a 
Protectionist as Mr. Wilson, we publish his letter, though we 
are bound to say that its publication involves a very consider- 
able sacrifice of space, and does not, in our opinion, add any: 
thing new to the controversy. As to Mr. Wilson’s allegations 
that we have made several admissions in regard to his argu- 
ments, we can only say that he is quite mistaken. He seems 
to think that because the imports of foreign manufactured goods 
have increased, therefore our home trade must have declined. 
On the contrary, they are an indication that we have supplied 
ourselves cheaply from abroad in these trades in order to engage 
in more profitable trades at home. Mr. Wilson entirely fails to 





our foreign holdings on a large scale had begun? The 


meet our point that we cannot be living on our capital when 
the Income-tax returns are steadily rising. His hypothetical 
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figures of the sale of foreign investments would show nothing 
even if they could be relied on as complete. At the time 
of these sales we have no doubt that many millions of unre- 
corded purchases of external shares were taking place. Mr. 
Wilson has no doubt noted Sir Robert Giffen’s correction in 
our last issue.—ED. Spectator. | 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I observe that two of your correspondents in the 
Spectator of J uly 11th have been good enough to comment 
upon my illustration of the motor-car, and perhaps you will 
permit me to show as briefly as I can why these comments 
fail to convince me. My point was that ihe introduction of 
manufactured goods which could be produced in the country 
was an evil, and I quoted as an illustration the instance of a 
£1,000 motor-car, and asked whether the country was more 
penefited by my ordering it in Paris or in Birmingham. The 
reply of both your correspondents was that I was stimulating 
the trade of the country more by ordering it abroad, a con- 
clusion which is to me unthinkable. Surely, Sir, presuming 
that the cars are of approximately the same merit, it is against 
all common-sense to say that it is better to send this £1,000 to 
encourage a foreign industry. I am aware that it has been 
yeceived as an axiom that trade begets trade, but that seems 
to me to be the very theory which is now upon its trial. 
Your correspondents both take the view that my £1,000 is 
not lost to Great Britain, but that it returns in payment of 
British products. The benefit of a concrete case like this is 
that one might make an attempt to trace approximately the 
channels through which the money continues to flow. M. Pan- 
hard, for example, pays in my cheque, and transfers my money 
eventually to his banking account. Some proportion of it is 
expended in the upkeep of his factory, which becomes a 
valuable taxable asset for the French Government. The 
balance of the money is divided between the employers and 
the workpeople. In the expenditure of the employers certain 
articles of British manufacture may have a place. In that 
of the workman, with his blue blouse, his vin ordinaire, his 
sabots, and his whole French outfit, there is very little that 
could come back to us. He saves some of the money, and it 
may go to the next Russian loan. Surely it would be a fair 
statement to say that of that £1,000 not £20 would ever filter 
back to England. In the other case the whole £1,000 is being 
devoted to the employment of our own people. Surely it is 
better to retain that certain £1,000 within the country than 
to send it forth on the chance of some small proportion of it 
coming back in trade. It may be fairly argued that this is a 
special case, and that the balance of trade asserts itself in 
larger transactions. We buy from America £100,000,000 worth 
of goods, and return £18,000,000. Where is the balance? But 
perhaps there is something exceptional here. From Holland, 
however, we take £32,000,000, and return £9,000,000. Where 
isthe balance? In this case it cannot be accounted for by 
interest on investments or by shipping charges. Belgium 
gives £24,000,000, and takes £8,000,000. Again, there is no 
sign of a balance of trade. And all the time the United 
States, Germany, and even France are improving their 
position as compared to ours in defiance of all our accepted 
axioms of political economy. I can understand the attitude 
of those stalwarts who refuse to be converted by these con- 
siderations, but I confess that I cannot conceive how any one 
could deny the need for an inquiry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
Undershaw, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


[We have dealt with Sir Conan Doyle’s letter in our 
leadi»': columns.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—Mr. Crombie’s answer in the Spectator of July 11th to 
Sir A. Conan Doyle’s instance of the motor-car purchased in 
France instead of in Birmingham does not appear to me so 
exhaustive as could be desired. He says the purchaser 
“does not send a thousand gold sovereigns in payment, 
nor does his banker.” True; but the assumption that 
he sends £1,000 worth of woollen manufactures is not 
justified by an examination of a table of exports to France, 
of which the item of greatest value is coal. Now coal 
is as much capital as gold, besides Leing entirely irre- 





placeable when exhausted, and the essential basis of all our 
home industry. A very cursory glance at the statistics of 
our trade with France since 1880, when the French refused to 
renew the Cobden Treaty, will show that they have taken less 
and less of our manufactures, and have required payment for 
our purchases of theirs more and more in coal, the very worst 
form of capital in which it is possible for us to pay. What 
the “ Fair-traders” fear is not that we shall buy without selling 
something in return, but that we shall continue to be driven 
into exports which afford less employment for our industries, 
and which, as in the case I have named, tend to cut the future 
from under their feet. I hope this important point will not 
fail to receive exhaustive examination and discussion by the 
Government and the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Farrer Ecroyp. 
Whitbarrow Lodge, near Grange-over-Sands, 


[ We cannot agree that we ought to hoard our coal as old 
maids are said to hoard trumps, rather than expend it when it 
is most valuable. Suppose water-power, wind-power, or tide- 
power largely replaces coal-power, as is quite likely. In that 
case, we shall surely not regret having sold our coal while it 
was still valuable, and got in exchange other forms of capital. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To THE Epitor or THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—A large number of commercial firms in Lancashire and 
the North of England are grateful to the Spectator for the 
expert way Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals have been 
analysed, discussed, and condemned. It is most satisfactory 
from a national point of view to have so able a leader in the 
Press on the side of sound international trading. The 
fallacious comparative tables recently published to show our 
greatly declining exports of manufactured cottons are most 
glaring. The figures of values of piece goods and yarn shipped 
in 1872 and 1902 are given, and so-called experts jump to the 
conclusion that we have in the last thirty years lost a very 
large percentage of our staple trade. These authorities over- 
look the fact that in the former period of 1872 raw cotton 
values were more than double the average price in 1902. 
This, of course, makes all the difference. The nearest com- 
parison of turnover is the yardage of piece goods and the 
weight of yarn sent abroad. Both of these particulars are 
available in the monthly Board of Trade returns.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 





FOOD AND WAGES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In Jaunching his great scheme of preferential tariffs 
Mr. Chamberlain avows that the cost of living would be raised 
in this country. But how? My business life commenced 
as a youth in 1842, and in the course of the sixty years that 
have elapsed since then I have had abundant proof that com- 
modities do not rise in price except when there is either actual 
or threatened scarcity. If the duties proposed to be levied 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme did not lessen the volume of 
foreign-grown corn and provisions, there could be no rise in 
prices, and so he would be compelled to increase the amounts 
of duties payable until scarcity raised prices to such a height 
as would, in fact, give a bounty to the Colonies. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals would create scarcity of the necessaries of 
life by Act of Parliament. But he says wages would rise to 
counterbalance the increased cost of living? Does anybody 
believe they would? In the concern I entered in 1842 there 
were numbers of young women employed at weekly wages of 
7s. 6d. to 9s. I have been for some years senior partner in the 
same concern, and we now employ a larger number of young 
women doing the same kind of work as that done in 1842; but 
after half-a-century of Free-trade their wages, notwithstand- 
ing the great reduction in the hours of labour, are from 18s. 
They do not want a return of the hard old 


to 20s. weekly. 
As their employer I 
H. 


times with dear food and low wages. 
agree with them.—I am, Sir, &e., 





FREE-TRADE AND “DUMPED” GOODS. 
[To Tue Epiror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—One of the reasons which is frequently given for the 


| need of reconsideration of our Free-trade system is the impor- 
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tation of foreign manufactures at less than cost price, the 
grievance being that goods are—to use the popular expression 
—‘dumped down” into this country at a price which is less 
than the cost of production. I am a little puzzled to know 
why this is a grievance as far as the nation is concerned. The 
complaint is made in such a way as to imply that the grievance 
would be less if the purchaser paid a little more for the goods 
imported. Let us see how this works out. Assuming that 
the cost of production of an imported article is 25s., but that 
the foreigner is willing to “dump it down” for 20s. in England, 
the English purchaser has saved 5s., which he can either 
purchase more goods with or save up for an old-age pension. 
I cannot see that this country would be better off if goods to 
the value of 25s. instead of 20s. had to be sent in exchange 
for the imported article. Then I try to imagine what would 
be the effect if some kind Protectionist friend developed a 
habit of “dumping down” goods in my back-yard at a less 
cost to me than the exchange value of such goods. Should I 
complain? Ithink not. I should rather hire a larger yard 
to encourage such imports! I should do it under the im- 
pression that it would enable me to make some provision for 
old age. I think, however, the relatives of the “dumpers” 
might have reasonable cause for anxiety as to the mental 
condition of my supposed Protectionist friend. May not the 
present satisfactory financial condition of this country, in 
spite of many adverse circumstances, be attributable to a 
great extent to the fact that we are wise enough to keep our 
“dumping ground” always open ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEoRGE H. SANKEY. 
Finchfield House, Wolverhampton. 





THE TARIFF AND THE EMIGRANT. 

[To THe EpiTor oF TwE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The Washington correspondent of that admirable 
Free-trade organ, the New York Times, telegraphs to his 
journal the substance of an interview he has had with 
Mr. Proctor, one of the Civil Service Commissioners. whose 
views on economic subjects are read with much respect in 
America. Mr. Proctor says :— 

“If the Customs Union is brought about, the important ques- 
tion for us will be its effect on our trade and our future develop- 
ment. ‘I'he question will be whether we can maintain the 
Dingley tariff under such circumstances, and whether we shall 
not have to meet England half way with some proposition that 
will allow better trading conditions than such a Customs Union 
would permit. Such a Customs Union would be apt to turn the 
tide of immigration to an important degree from European 
countries toward British Colonies rather than toward this 
country. If, for instance, a discriminating duty were placed 
upon the grain of this country and in favour of grain coming 
from Canada into England, the result would be to attract 
immigrants to Canada.” 

The present importance of giving such a stimulus and 
direction to emigration to South Africa I need not em- 


phasise. Mr. Proctor’s view was the view so strongly held |, 


by the late Mr. James G. Blaine. Mr. Blaine held that for 
fifty years past a preferential tariff would have deflected 
Britain’s emigrants to fill her own waste places. He con- 
sidered that the most valuable export trade Great Britain has 
is the export of men and women, and he held it unthrifty on 
our part to educate and equip millions of our race at the 
expense of the State only to throw them off to enrich this 
Republic, when by the privilege of free entry for their produce 
we could have settled them within our own citizenship. People 
on your side the sea are now asking, @ propos Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal, why taxes on food should raise wages. If we 
accept Mr. Blaine’s and Mr. Proctor’s view, is not the reply 
written large in the figures disclosed in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Trade Depression published in the 
“eighties”? I have not the Report to refer to, but I recall 
that the then annual per capita consumption of British goods 
in Australia was nearly £10, and in the United States 10s. In 
other words, one Australian contributed as much to the wage 
fund of Great Britain as did some twenty Americans.—I am, 
Sir, &c., MorRETON FREWEN. 
14 East Seventy-third Street, New York. 





COMPROMISE OR COMPREHENSION? 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In a sermon preached five years ago before a gathering 


ideal must be, not compromise for the sake of peace, but com. 
prehension for the sake of truth.” The preacher was the 
present Bishop of Stepney, then vicar of Portsea; and hig 
words are, I think, well worth remembering. They struck 


many of us at the time.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. H. Savitz, 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—“ Comprehension is not compromise.” This was g 
golden speech of the late Bishop Samuel Wilberforce; and 
he applied it to the Church of England with his usual pene. 
trating force. Next Sunday will be the thirtieth anniversary 
of his sudden death; and we may profitably recall a gnomic 
saying of the great prelate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bath. JoHN Kent SPENDER, MD, 





A PLEA FOR THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Are you not a little hard on the “Fairchild Family” 
(Spectator, June 27th)? In order to judge it fairly we must 
remember that a hundred years ago there were hardly any 
tales for children, and the few that did exist were written by 
authors who thought that the only justification of a child's 
story-book was to drag in as much religious advice as possible, 
They could only give whit they had got, and the religion of 
those days was hard and narrow and condemnatory. Apart 
from this, it must be admitted that the moral is good; it 
is undoubtedly wrong to be jealous and disobedient and 
passionate, and to steal one’s mother’s jam; and the wrong. 
doings of the Fairchilds are almost invariably worked out so as 
to bring on their own punishments. If read aloud with 
sundry expurgations, it never fails to delight girls under 
twelve years old, though it cannot boast of the exciting 
and stimulating properties of modern children’s ‘fiction, 
And to their elders there comes a calm and restful sensa- 
tion in reading of the quiet country home life in those 
long-ago days, before the roads and lanes had been invaded by 
train or motor; when children were still childlike enough to 
find their chief treats in a day in the hayfield or a walk with 
their father, and their excitements were when Betty on her 
pillion brought them back picture-books from the fair. When 
one hears nowadays of children who are dissatisfied with a 
party where champagne and ices are not provided, it is 
refreshing to read of the Fairchild Family feasting on fowl 
and green peas with raspberry-and-currant tart; and in these 
days of week-end river parties and country houses, where 
there is much bridge and little church, the chapter describing 
their happy, peaceful, busy Sundays comes to us hurrying, 
excitable, overstrung mortals of the twentieth century as the 
memory of the cool English meadows of childhood might 
come to the traveller wearied with the burning desert.—I am, 
Sir, &e., VIOLET MARTINEAU. 





THE EXTENSION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH: 
AN APPEAL. 
fTo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It has become necessary to enlarge Hampstead Heath 
because the “ Twopenny Tube” is going to have two stations 
there,—one on the very edge of the northern boundary. Those 
of us who know the lives of hundreds of thousands who live 
“all the weary year round” in places where flowers will not 
flourish rejoice to know that these town workers will soon be 
able to pass swiftly and cheaply for a few hours from the 
noise, the dirt, the stress of the streets, to enjoy the quiet, to 
listen to the birds, and to see the blue distances, with Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, the Elstree Ridge, and away behind, the Chiltern 
Hills. But if these good gifts are to continue to exist the 
Heath must be increased in size, for it is narrow just where 
the station is to be built, and the many travellers will spoil 
the beauty they go out to seek, trampling its verdant loveli- 
ness into barrenness, or creating in the narrow space a crowd, 
which, because crowded, often becomes unseemly. Close to 
the station there lie eighty acres of fields belonging to the 
Eton College Trustees; and to collect the money to purchase 
them at the low price of £600 an acre is the object of the 
Hampstead Heath Extension Council, which has recently 
been formed with the Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre as 
president, the Earl of Meath as vice-president, Sir Robert 
Hunter and Mr, E. Bond, M.P., as joint treasurers, and your 
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correspondent as hon. secretary. The Council is young, 
having held its first meeting on June 26th, but already it has 
received promises of nearly £7,000, besides £3,000 offered con- 
ditionally. This is encouraging; but £40,000 more has yet to 
be offered, and now is the time that it is needed, for the 
Borough Councils and other public bodies pause, and rightly 
s0, before deciding on the amount they will vote, until they 
see whether the public care to give to save these playing fields 
and this restful hillside from the builder’s hands. Unless they 
can be purchased and kept as an open space, the plans—already 
made—by which they will be cut up into small streets of 
small houses will be carried out, and the opportunity of in- 
creasing the Heath and saving the far-famed view, painted by 
Linnell, Murray, and many other artists, will be gone for ever. 
It is for your readers to use the privilege of helping which 
your courtesy has given to them; and to any who care I will 
gladly send papers with full details, a map, a picture, and 
forms which conduce to business ease. Holidays amid beauty 
are generally gladder if one can help stay-at-homes in ugly 
streets before one starts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HENRIETTA O. BARNETT, 
Hon. Sec., Hampstead Heath Extension Council. 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E. 


[The effort to secure the eighty acres has our warmest 
sympathy.—Eb. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


“QUAM MULTA NON DESIDERO!” 








[Socrates in pompa cum magna vis auri argentique ferretur, ‘quam muita 
aon desidero !’ inquit.”} 





WELL said, old sage, all hail to thee. 
How pat our sentiments agree ! 


When the world’s pomp comes sweeping by. 
I frown upon the monstrous craze, 

But unawares my scornful gaze 

Melts to a foolish wistfulness.— 

A trifle inconsistent ?—Yes.— 

Still if the fates had used me well ;— 

But why discuss the impossible ? 
Nay; nay; I hate the gaudy show. 
Quam multa non desidero! 


Old Horace was my boyhood's friend ; 
Horace shall steer me to the end. 
He taught me to despise the great, 
Thrice happy in a low estate ; 
Fleeing the city’s dull excess, 

To breathe the country’s loveliness, 
Deep in some woodland nest to lie 
Tranced by a stream that floated by, 
On simple joys and simple food 

To train the soul to hardihood. 

Dear Master, all to thee I owe: 
Quam multa non desidero ! 


Sometimes I loiter in the Park, 

Free to indulge a cynic bark, 

While the bright pageant courts my eye 
Of what men call Society. 

Gay nods, sly becks, and painted smiles, 
Man’s nonchalance, and woman's wiles, 
The padded beau, and lost in fur 

Some lean and lacquered dowager. 
Jeames’ high nose and powdered locks, 
And purple Thomas on the box : 

Would | be cursed with wealth ? Ah, no. 
Quam multa non desidero ! 


Or is the City my resort 

When tired with follies of the Court ? 

I watch the alert, clean-shaven crew 

Who trust their wits to pull them through. 
Though now a thick financial fog 

May lower above the haunts of Gog : 

The “ bulls” and “ bears,” the man who pulls | 
Wires at which dangle “ bears” and “ bulls” ; | 


| monopoly of Colonial buying and selling,” 


1 
| 
Yet not so grimly earnest I | 
! 
. *,e . Y b ” 
hibition and discouragement of Colonial manufactures. 
| 


| eighteenth century. 


<I Ter ee aig nema 
The jewelled hands and big cigar, 
The cocktail at a rakish bar. 

I hate it all, don’t you? Heigh-ho! 


Quam multa non desidero ! 


A silken voice is in my. ear,— 

The bland director's oily sneer : 

“ Fie, fie! man, all you need is pluck ; 
Never be down upon your luck. 

We hardened gamblers stand to gain, 
And scorn your pitiful refrain. 

Spoils to the bold: who fears to lose 
Loses. Take hands then; you refuse ? 
Faint-hearted moralist, go to school ; 

I waste my wisdom on a fool.” 

He's gone, but left his sting. Heigh-ho! 
Quam multa non desidero ! 


E. D. S. 











BOOKS. 


Saigo 
COMMERCE AND THE EMPIRE* 

WE have no hesitation in drawing attention at the present 
time to Professor Davidson’s work on commercial federation, 
though it was published three years ago. Apart from his par- 
| ticular gifts as an economist, his experience of Canadian life 
enables him to speak with no uncertain note as to the feeling 
on Imperial and economic questions in Canada, and we most 
heartily recommend the perusal of this book, which deals 
| fully with the economic history of inter-Imperial trade, with 
| the problem as it stands at the present moment, and with the 
| attitude of the Colonies (especially Canada) towards the 
problem. It will be of interest here first to look at the 
historical position. 

The old Colonial restrictive system was not confined to the 
| operation of the Navigation Acts, which from 1651 practically 


| closed the Colonies to foreign shipping. There was also “the 
and “the pro- 


The system was not visibly harmful, though it was 
actually, either to the Mother-country or the Colonies, 
but it began to break down before the end of the 
Distress in Jamaica, due to its ex- 
clusion from trading relations with the United States— 


| relations that automatically ended with the recognition of 


independence—had made it necessary for Colonial Governors 
to suspend the Navigation Acts with respect tu this Colony 
soon after 1794. In 1806 the whole question cume before 
the Imperial Parliament, and the action of the Colonial 
Governors was legalised in face of great opposition. The 


| »recedent was followed in the case of other maritime 
| Colonies, for both in Newfoundland and the West Indies 
' political and economic troubles and discontent sprang 


from the restrictive trading laws. But the practice of 
tinkering the Navigation Acts in order to help the 
American Colonies and smooth their relations with the 
United States was unsatisfactory, and in 1822 the reform of 
the Navigation Laws was undertaken in earnest. It was neces- 
sary, for under the patchwork method England “ was favoring 


| above all other nations the United States, and thus allowing a 
| larger share of the trade she herself could not engross to be 


carried on by her most dangerous maritime rival.” Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s Acts of 1825-26 met the difficulty by what was prac- 
tically the adoption of the principle of Free-trade: “The 


/ concessions made to the Colonists were that the casual 


relaxations of the system made in favour of trade with the 
United States were regularised and made permanent, and that 
these relaxations were granted to all other nations on the 
same terms as to the United States.” We must note, how- 
ever, that the preferential duties in favour of the Mother- 
country were not abolished, “but in place of absolute pro- 
hibition of many articles, an ad valorem duty was established.” 
The question was no longer what might be, but what might 
not be, imported. Thus that part of the Colonial monopoly 
which benefited England disappeared, though the Colonial 
preference in the English market remained in force. The effect 








* Commercial Federation and Colonial Trade Policy. By John David- 
son, M.A., Phil.D. (Edin.), Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of New Brunswick. London: Sway Sonnenschein and Co. (2s, 6d.) 
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on the Colonies became almost at once very marked. “They 
imported more than ever from the Mother Country, but their 
imports from foreign countries increased even faster. They 
exported to foreign countries that surplus which the United 
Kingdom could not take ...... and Colonial ships traded 
to all parts of the world.” “With every relaxation yielded 
by the Imperial Parliament,” wrote the Governor of Nova 
Scotia in 1847, “the foreign commerce of the Colonies has 
attained a further development ...... our merchants and 
mariners are fast acquiring an accurate acquaintance with 
distant seas and with foreign markets in every part of the 
world.” This was the result of opening our Colonial ports. 


The next step was the abolition of Colonial preferences in 
favour of English manufactures—preferences which imposed 
no burden, as England easily held these markets—to be 
followed by the abolition of the highly prized Colonial prefer- 
ence in the English market. The first of these steps was 
taken in 1841. In that year “the Imperial duties at Colonial 
ports were reduced and the prohibitions entirely removed; 
and in 1846 the Colonial Legislatures were authorised to repeal 
all the differential duties which had been imposed in the 
Colonies to favour British produce and to encourage British 
and Colonial shipping.” The second step was a more serious 
matter :— 

“The final repeal of the Navigation Laws, instead of being 

welcomed, was the occasion of great distress and serious discon- 
tent in the seaboard Colonies of the North American Continent. 
pie horeus ke The repeal was, however, probably what the Colonies 
needed most. It threw them on their own resources, and made 
them realise the duties as well as the privileges of responsible 
government. The ruin that was imminent did not come because 
they set to work to avert it; and the threat of ruin was ultimately 
the industrial salvation of the Colonies...... When they [the 
Colonists] found that their appeals and protests were disregarded 
and that the English market was no longer to be their preserve, 
they began to set their house in order and to accommodate their 
business methods to the new conditions. The possession of the 
preference had encouraged unbusinesslike ways and a spirit of 
dependence on Governments. Henceforth they talked less 
politics, and devoted themselves to trade.” (pp. 45-46.) 
All this is still true. The recovery of a preference would 
bring back unbusinesslike ways and recall a spirit of 
dependence on Governments. Indeed, as Professor Davidson 
says, “ the whole history of the preferential duties is one long 
warning against an attempt to give an artificial direction 
to industry.” The abolition of preferential duties not only 
gave a natural direction to industry, but also in the end a 
patriotic impulse to Colonial politics. It eventually replaced 
the provincial by the Imperial idea. The immediate suffering 
caused by the abolition is also a matter for serious thought. 
There can be no doubt that preferential duties create 
ramifications of vested interests which are both difficult and 
painful to uproot. Yet such vested interests are obviously 
uneconomic and injurious to the whole community. 


It is, of course, unnecessary to say that the new policy of 
the English Government did not convert the Colonies to the 
principles of Free-trade, and the Colonial claim to deal locally 
with the question of tariffs created considerable tension 
between the Colonial and Home Governments, though the fact 
that the Colonies actually exercised local responsible govern- 
ment made their ultimate victory certain :— 

“The restrictions on the freedom of the Colonists, stated briefly, 
in the order in which they came up for discussion, were three: 
(1) They were denied the right to favour their own industries, 
by means of import duties or by bounties; (2) they were rot 
free to enter into reciprocity treaties with other Colonies or with 
foreign countries ; and (3) they were bound by Imperial treaties, 
in the framing of which they were not consulted. These three 
restrictions have been removed: the first in 1859; the second in 
1868 for Canada, in 1873 and 1895 for the Cape and the Australian 
Colonies ; the third partially in 1881 and finally in 1897.” (p. 54.) 
From this date minor commercial restrictions only remained, 
—restrictions as to independent commercial relations with 
foreign nations which are inherent in the conception of 
a homogeneous Empire. So, apart from certain recent 
developments, we stand. It is now proposed by the party 
which Mr. Chamberlain is forming to retrace the evolu- 
tion described above, and to go back to a Colonial 
system dependent upon Governments and preferences, and 
riddled with more or less corrupt vested interests. Pro- 
fessor Davidson, like Mr. Chamberlain, realises that there is a 
great question to be considered:—* The commercial relations 
of the various parts of the Empire have been the dominant 





idea in times of expansion, of disruption, and of consolidation: 
and the problem still demands solution.” On its solution, ne 
tells us, the future of the Empire may be said to depend. Mr. 
Chamberlain says the same thing, but he offers a solution 
the unsoundness of which Professor Davidson demonstrates 
with overwhelming logic if we accept two axioms that he 
lays down. These are (a) that no portion of the Empire 
should be expected to sacrifice what it conceives to be its 
economic interests to promote the good of the rest; (b) that 
no proposal should be put forward which calls for the abandon. 


ment of the traditional policy of any unit of the Empire 


except on its own initiative. Arguing from these axioms, 
the utter futility of a proposal to establish either Free-trade 
within the Empire, or “discrimination within the Empire in 
favour of its own members and against all outsiders,” is shown. 

If preferential trade is to be dismissed as an impossible course 
for a sane nation in such circumstances as ours to adopt, can 
anything be done to meet the Colonial demands? Professor 
Davidson proposes that we should give the Outer Empire, not 
an artificial preference by the imposition of duties and dis. 
crimination against foreigners, but a natural preference by 
making it easier—by reducing, for instance, the cost of 
transport—for the Outer Empire to place its goods on 
the British market: “Commercial federation by means of 
improved and cheaper freights and communications! This 
proposal is not in the grand manner, but it is practicable,” 
and cannot provoke retaliation. An expenditure of three or 
four millions sterling would not only benefit the Colonial 
export trade, but the British trade as well. The expenditure 
of this sum annually would reduce the cost of transport by 
one-third, and produce the same effect on Colonial trade as a 
preferential duty of 5 per cent. Yet it would bring none of 
the evils of such a duty, and would benefit in other ways the 
trade of the whole Empire. Professor Davidson’s scheme, 
with its ancillary proposals of additional commercial links of 
Empire such as all-British cable lines, certainly deserves close 
study, as not the least important part of a brilliant book, 
We must not be taken to agree with it, but at any rate we 
hold the scheme to be worthy of consideration, and it is not 
open to the objections that attach to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
projects. 





WITCHCRAFT AND SECOND-SIGHT.* 

Tus book is the exception which proves the law in regard to 
“sequels,” especially, it may be added, of Scottish “ sequels.” It 
might have been anticipated that Superstitvons of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland had, excellent though it was, and, 
indeed, in virtue of its excellence, exhausted the genuine 
treasures in the shape of folk-lore stored away in the note- 
books of the late John Gregorson Campbell, parish minister of 
Tiree between 1861 and 1891. This expectation, however, proves 
to be quite a mistake. Here is a second volume drawn from the 
same notebooks, collected like its predecessor entirely from oral 
sources, as compact of fairyland and quaint Celtic “realism,” 
as direct and simple in style, as devoid of the tricks of the 
compiler of books. Notwithstanding the well-merited and 
invincible popularity of Campbell of Islay, and of his Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, his namesake, the minister of Tiree, 
is practically bound to take his place, at least in the opinion of 
scientific students of Celticism, as the authority par eacellence 
on those invincible, probably because mainly pagan, supersti- 
tions which still live and move and have an eerie being in the 
Scottish Highlands and Islands. Here in less than three 
hundred pages and in six chapters we have an informal but 
absolutely authoritative manual of the more sinister of 
these superstitions, of witchcraft both black and white, 
of death-warnings, of second-sight, of hobgoblins, and of the 
Celtic year. And we should add that it is a genuine pleasure 
to come across a book which, although dealing with matters 
that seem almost to incite to rhetoric and sentimentality, 
closes with this cautious and matter-of-fact statement :—“ It 
was said there was no north wind at the exact period of the 
appearance of new moon (gob gealaich).” 

In dealing with witchcraft generally Mr. Campbell adopts 
for convenience’ sake what is really the English distinction 
between black and white witches. A black witch can hurt 
but not help; his or her power is one for mischief only. 





* Witchcraft and Second Sight in the Highland sand Islands of Scotland, By 
the late John Gregorson Campbell. Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons. [6s.] 
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White witches are merely harmless practitioners of sorcery, 
“whom,” according to Cotta, “our custom and country doth 
call wise men and wise women.” Mr. Campbell is, however, 
careful to point out that even the black Highland witches are 
not so repulsive as their sisters of the South. “Tales regard- 
ing them make no mention of incubus and succubus, mid- 

J . . ’ 
night meetings and dances with the devil, dead men’s fingers, 
and the ravings of poor women driven crazy by persecution and 
torture. Neither isthere mention of their riding through the 
air on broomsticks, or, like the witch of Endor, raising the 
dead.” But the Highland witches so far resembled the 
priestesses of Delphi that they were quite amenable to 
bribery :-— 

“The power of witches was always at the disposal of those who 

were willing to pay for it, and the fact that the rewards of witch- 
craft did not sometimes exceed a pound of tobacco alone shows 
how much the urgencies of want had to do with the pretence of 
supernatural powers. Unless payment was given, the witch 
could give nothing; her spells were then of no avail. To explain 
the anomaly that witches possessed such tremendous powers and 
yet always remained in indigent circumstances it was said that 
the poor wretches could not benefit themselves; their power, as 
might be expected, considering the source from which it was 
derived, was only one of mischief and doing harm to others. 
Much of the superstition is at variance with this popular ex- 
planation, as, for instance, the taking of milk from the neighbours’ 
cows and the substance from their butter and cheese, but con- 
tradictions and absurdities never stand in the way of credulity 
and superstitious fears.” 
Witches were in the habit of assuming the appearance of 
different animals. Their favourite disguise would seem to 
have been that of acat. A cat scraping was a sign that some 
beast—horse, cow, pig, or dog—would be found dead on the 
farm before long. A cat washing its face portended rain next 
day, and turning its back to the fire, storm and rain. Witches 
were also in the habit of appearing in the guise of rats, gulls, 
and even hares :— 

“A young man in the island of .Lismore was out shooting. 
When near Balnagown Loch, he started a hare and fired at it. 
The animal gave an unearthly scream, and it then for the first 
time occurred to the young man that there were no hares in 
Lismore. He threw away his gun in terror and fled home. Next 
day he came back for his gun, and heard that a reputed witch of 
the neighbourhood was laid up with a broken leg. Ever after 
the figure of this woman encountered him and gave him severe 
thrashings. This preyed on his mind, and he never came to any 
good. He proved brooding, idle, and useless.” 

Mr. Campbell’s illustrations of white witchcraft, which was 
chiefly occupied in warding off danger and damage due to 
such agencies as that of the “evil eye,” are tamer than those 
of black witchcraft. One at least of them is at once amusing 
and antique. When aman is brought into Court for using 
abusive language, all he has to do is, when entering the Court- 
house, to spit in his fist, grasp his staff, and say :— 
‘“*T will close my fist, 

Faithful to me is the wood; 

It is to protect my abusive words 

I enter in. 

The three sons of Clooney will save me 

And Manaman MacLeth 

And St. Columba, gentle cleric, 

And Alexander in heaven.” 
There is then no danger of being found guilty. The names 
of the saints, according to Mr..Campbell, show the charm to 
be very ancient. Thus “‘Manaman MacLeth’ is probably a 
corruption of ‘Manannan MacLeirr,’ the Manx magician who 
is said to have covered the Isle of Man with a mist which was 
dispelled by St. Patrick.” The legend of the serpent stone 
comes under the heading of “ White Witchcraft.” Mr. 
Campbell gives his own views and experience :— 

“The tales told in modern times of the Serpent Stone, its 
manufacture and wonderful properties, leave no doubt that i 
certain beads and the use made of them we have the remains of at 








in a coiling mass, with their heads in the air hissing horribly, 
slavering, and out of their slaver making the serpent stone. The 
spittle, in the course of becoming solid, was known as meall éochd. 
That the story was not implicitly believed is shown by the 
addition that, when the bead is finished, one of the serpents puts 
its Pay through it. Thus the hole by which it is perforated is 
made.” 


Mr. Campbell has a great deal to say that is very interest- 
ing, in virtue of its details, of the second sight, though 
but little that can be claimed as absolutely original. He 
inclines to the belief that it is the remains of the magic 
of the Druids. He points out that the Gaelic equivalent, 
da-shealladh, does not literally mean “the second sight,” 
but “the two sights.” The vision of the world of sense 
is one sight ordinarily possessed by all; but the world of 
spirits is visible only to certain persons, and the possession of 
this additional vision gives them “the two sights. Through this 
faculty they see the ghosts of the dead revisiting the earth,” 
and the fetches, doubles, or apparitions of the living. Mr. 
Campbell's treatment of second-sight, hobgoblins, haunted 
houses, and the various customs and legends associated with 
the Celtic year leaves practically nothing to be desired on 
the score of completeness. We leave one of the most 
fascinating works of the kind which have ever appeared with 
a final quotation, though we confess without much hope 
that any rational explanation will be forthcoming of the 
“phenomena recorded” in it :— 


“ A few years ago a medical student in the west of Inverness- 
shire sat up late on a summer night ‘ grinding’ for his examina- 
tion. A joiner’s workshop adjoined the house in which he was. 
About two o’clock in the morning he heard the sound of hammers, 
planes, &c.,as though some one were at work in the shop. The 
sounds continued till about three. The evening was calm. Next 
day when he told what he had heard his friends laughed at him. 
Next night again, however, the noises were resumed, and con- 
tinued till he fell asleep. They were this night heard also by 
the other inmates ; and as they were repeated every night for a 
week, every person in the house, including the joiner himself, who 
was brought in for the purpose, heard them. Shortly after a 
woman in the neighbourhood died in childbed, and the joiner, in 
whose workshop the noises were heard, made her coffin. The 
mysterious hammering only discontinued when the coffin was 
finished. ..... A Tiree man assured the writer that he anda 
brother of his heard most distinctly (ga farwmach) the sound of 
a hammer all night till morning on a chest in an empty room 
near which they slept. A woman next door died suddenly on the 
following day, and it was on that chest another brother of his 
made her coflin. The truthfulness of the persons who told this 


can be assured, whatever be the explanation given of the noise.” 





R. BRIGHT ON CHURCH QUESTIONS.* 
Ir would have been much to be regretted if nothing had been 
done to give to the world a memorial of Canon William Bright. 
On the other hand, there was no occasion for a lengthy 
biography. His life was uneventful. For eight years he was 
Theological Tutor at Glenalmond; for nine Lecturer at his own 
Oxford College (University); and for thirty-three Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, and in that capacity Canon of Christ 
Church. He was essentially a student and almost a recluse, 
—he had been known to let a whole year pass without enter- 
ing the house of any one of his Christ Church neighbours. 
But he was not without interest in the questions of the day, 
so far, at least, as these were concerned with Church affairs. 
In his own subject his learning was unrivalled. He was 
conspicuously fair-minded, and accustomed to look all round 
a question. Old pupils who knew what he was—and no one 
with any gift of insight could miss such knowledge—would 
consult him in after years on difficulties of doctrine or prac- 
tice. He was sure to know all that there was to be known, 
and not less sure to give his judgment with absolute honesty 
and simplicity. Mr. Medd, a colleague in early days, a friend 
to the last, and a collaborator, has: contributed to this volume 
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imposture, if not instituted at least practised by the | 
The ordinary Glaine Nathair (Serpent Glass) is of smalle 
than is indicated by Pliny. The one which the writer s V 
about the size of a gun bullet and about 1} in. long. There was 
a hole through from end to end and depressions on its sides, as | 
if it had once been soft and had been taken up gently between 
the finger and thumb. It is of transparent glass, but glass unlike 
that of the present day. There are extremely brilliant and 
curious streaks of colour in it. It is now merely a family heir- 
loom, but in olden times was in great demand for dipping in water 
to be given to bewitched persons or beasts. The sloughed skin 
(cochull) of the serpent itself was used for the same purpose. 
Water in which it was dipped was given to sick beasts. ‘The tale 
as to the manner in which it was originally got is the same as is 
told of other beads of the same kind. The serpents are assembled 





.| a brief Memoir, sympathetic but not partial. Mr. Kidd, who 
; | acted for some time as Professor’s deputy, has collected and 
| arranged a number of the letters in which we see William Bright 


in his character of director, not so much in matters of conduct 
and conscience as in questions doctrinal and ecclesiastical. 
These letters have a special interest, for they touch on various 
subjects of present-day controversy ; and they are the work of 
atypical man. We shall give, with as little comment of our 
own as possible, some of his characteristic deliverances. 











* Selected Letters of William Bright, D.D. Edited by the Rev. B. J. Kidd, 
-D. With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. B. G, Medd, M,A. London; 
Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co, [10s, 6d. net.] 
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His general position was determined by the conclusions at 
which he had arrived about the Roman Claims, and the possi- 
bility of reunion. These were quite decisive :— 

“T regard all theories of possible corporate reunion with Rome 

as the merest illusion. If the history of the last fifty years has 
taught us nothing else, it has surely taught us that. It is not 
merely a question of Papal supremacy; it is the whole mass of 
Roman obedience and usage, of Roman principle and standpoint, 
the whole atmosphere, theological and ethical, in which Roman 
Catholic life energises, that constitutes for us the impossibility 
of reunion. We dare not accept responsibility for Romanism as 
it is, and as, except for some inconceivable revolution in Latin 
Church opinion, it is likely to continue. Even if the bare letter 
of the Tridentine Decrees were all that we had to do with, it 
would form a barrier insurmountable. But behind and around 
that stretches all that is covered by the magisteriwm of the Latin 
Church, and that those who submit to her must assimilate.”* 
He rebukes the language of a young correspondent who had 
spoken of the Reformation as “a disastrous separation,” and 
recalls the fact that Keble, while objecting to the com- 
memoration of three Reformers, “ was in favour of a tablet 
commemorating the blessings of the Reformation.” The 
action of the president of the English Church Union in 
the matter of the validity of Anglican Orders he regarded as 
“an enormous imprudence,” and marvelled at the submission 
of that Society to its “lay Pope.” He was not, Mr. Medd 
tells us, much more hopeful, on the whole, about the Eastern 
Churches, though he thought them not quite so much “self- 
barred from all likelihood of upward movement.” 

Passing to detailed questions, we find that he held strongly 
that “prayers for the faithful departed were of the most 
primitive antiquity,” but objected to the practice being 
“made a sort of dogma, or rather, matter of obligation.” The 
idea of cleansing fires he did not entertain for a moment, and 
he held most strongly that the destiny of the soul is irrevocably 
fixed at death. He does not give a hint that the “Larger 
Hope” even appealed to him. Here he was altogether a 
theologian of the chair. The invocation of saints he held not 
to be in any way implied in the words Communio Sanctorum. 
The article, “if so interpreted, stands out from the other 
articles as not explanatory of itself.’ He is decisive in his 
condemnation of a habit of mind which is the logical con- 
sequence of these leanings to Rome :— 

“Some words of X seem to intimate, rather to avow, his 
conviction that Prayer-Book rules or teachings are to be, not only 
supplemented, but corrected, by what he vaguely describes as 
Catholic usages or customs. He utterly fails to see that the 
English Church at the end of the nineteenth century has gone 
through an experience which makes it finally impossible for her 
to acquiesce in an elaborate symbolical ceremonial, such as might 
have been suitable, in the way of object lesson, to a laity without 
education, and without any intellectual activity. To offer it to 
modern Englishmen would, indeed, be like feeding men on milk!” 
He is emphatic in his protest against the Roman doctrine and 
practice of Extreme Unction, advocated, we have observed, 
quite recently by one of the most prominent signatories to the 
manifesto of the ‘“‘ Moderate High Churchmen ” :— 

“Anyone reading St. James v. 14, 15 without prejudice would 
see that the primary object of the unction there prescribed was 
recovery of health. The Spiritual benefit, however superior in 
intrinsic importance, is mentioned contingently. ‘And if he be 
in the condition of one who has committed sins, it shall be for- 
given him.’ The main point is, ‘'The prayer of faith shall save 
the sick person, and the Lord shall raise him up.’ But here the 
Vulgate mistranslates éyepe? by alleviabit, and the Council, 
naturally swayed by the Vulgate, uses this rendering in support 
of its own dogma.” 

In more general terms he expresses himself as to the whole 
movement. He writes to a correspondent :— 

“T quite feel with you as to the danger involved in the Roman- 
mindedness which is so unhappily prevalent among some—I 
trust not many—of the most energetic of our clergy at this time. 
If the most literal obedience in matters ceremonial were rendered 
to Archiepiscopal rulings or Episcopal monitions, that would not 
go to the root of the evil, which consists in the adoption of Roman 
ideas, and Roman standards of judgment, as to Christian and 
Church life, and in the deliberate effort to carry them out in spite 
of all Anglican principles or formularies. It is a whole way of 
looking at things that is in question ; and if men were consistent, 
those who have accepted it, and assimilated the preconception on 
which it rests, would forthwith submit to Rome.” 

On the Scriptural teaching re divorce Dr. Bright found him- 
self in disagreement with most of the leaders of his party. 
That zopyeia could mean anything but adultery he did not 
allow, though both Déllinger and Liddon interpreted it as 








* It may be remarked that quite recently an Anglican priest pleaded in his 
own defeuce that lie had not gone ‘‘ beyond Tridentine limits.’ 
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“prenuptial unchastity.” Such an interpretation was “yp. 
known to the Fathers,” whose authority on the usage of g 
word is conclusive. He deals with the four reports of Christ's 
teaching on the subject. In St. Matthew v. 32 and xix. 3.9 
both have the excepting clause which is absent in Mark x. 2-12 
and Luke xvi. 18. He is commenting on the Report of a 
Synod in the United States, and writes:— 

“ And, first, I cannot but observe what, with all respect to the 

authors, I must regard as a preconception impelling them to look 
out for some way of nullifying the two excepting clauses in St, 
Matthew’s report of our Lord’s words. The ordinary rule, surely, 
would be that when our Lord is reported four times as layin 
down a law, twice with an exception and twice without it, the 
exception in the first two cases is to be read into the last two, 
We apply this method in the construction of legal provisions and 
of Prayer-Book rubrics. It is the method of common-sense inter. 
pretation. The particular governs or limits the general; the 
fuller statement fills out the briefer.” 
The logical result of his opinions was a curious difficulty. If 
“put away” (é70av#) meant, as Dr. Bright was confident it 
did mean, “to dissolve the marriage,” then the adulterous 
wife, ceasing to be a wife, is free to marry again, and to marry 
whom she will. The Church may refuse its blessing, but the 
civil marriage is a marriage, and must be recognised as such. 
“The Church in her administration of Sacraments would not, 
as far as I can see, be justified in denying to it that character.” 
But if an innocent wife avails herself of the laws of divorce, 
and is released from the bond to her husband, she may not 
marry again. That, says Dr. Bright, would be to commit 
adultery. He was conscious of the dilemma; but, with 
characteristic honesty, does not attempt to escape it. Our 
object throughout has been to give Dr. Bright’s opinions, not 
our own. Still, we may suggest that when Christ spoke, He 
spoke to what was in His hearers’ minds. This quite excludes 
the idea that éxoave» can mean a separation short of divorce, 
As Dr. Bright puts it, “the Jews did not care about that.” 
May it not also account for the fact that the husband only is 
spoken of ? The idea of a wife obtaining a divorce from her 
husband would have been as strange to Christ’s hearers as 
that of the earth going round the sun. May not the spirit of 
the dictum be that this sin, being a contradiction to the essen- 
tial purpose of marriage, makes it void, whether it be com- 
mitted by husband or by wife ? 

We venture to point out to Mr. Kidd, who has done his 
work, as far as we can judge, with tact and impartiality, that 
the reference in the index under the word “ Protestantism” to 
p. “287 f.” is erroneous. The word does not occur on that 
page, but “ Puritanism” does. They are not the same thing. 





UNKNOWN MEXICO.* 


THESE volumes represent a considerable portion of the life-work 
of the author, who is a Norwegian by blood and a zoologist by 
profession. It was when Mr. Lumholtz was on a visit to 
London in 1887 that the idea of an expedition to the less-known 
regions of Mexico occurred to him, but it was not till nine 
years later that he was able to begin the series of researches, 
extending in all to 1898, of which he gives a record in two 
substantial volumes. These were mainly in the district now 
known as the States of Chihuahua and Durango, in the 
Mexican Republic, and they are of ethnological and biological 
importance chiefly, as allowing us to understand the life as it 
is now led of the aboriginal Mexican tribes, such as the 
Tarascos and Tarahumaras, which occupy areas that are not 
large at the best, and are being yearly more and more 
restricted. Mr. Lumholtz strikes one rather as a good all- 
round observer than as a specialist or as a precisian; he 
writes as White of Selborne might have done could he 
have been induced to desert his parish and become the 
leader of an exploring expedition. Already it has been 
noted by competent critics that as an ethnologist and 
linguist he is shaky. Thus he says of “Tepic,” a town 
in which he spent a short time: “The meaning of the 
word Tepic has not yet been definitely settled.” Perhaps 
it is Nahuatl; “Tetl”=stone and “pic”=hard. It has 
been pointed out with unquestionable authority that there 
is no mystery here at all, that “pic” is not an adjective 
and that “ Tepic” should be spelt “'Tepec, ” which means “at 
the mountain,” and is a very appropriate description of a place 





* Unknown Mewico. By Carl Lumholtz. 2 vols, London; Macmillan and. 
Co. {5 
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which, as Mr. Lumholtz states, “is beautifully situated on a 
large plain almost at the foot of the picturesque extinct 
volcano Sanganguey.” But if the book is read in the spirit 
in which the bulk of it is written, it will undoubtedly be found 
informing as well as entertaining,—perhaps, indeed, more 
valuable than it would have been had the author given less scope 
to fancy and caprice and stuck more austerely to his strictly 
scientific text. He tells how he got along with, and made 
friends among, the natives during the three years in which he 


travelled alone :— 


“Soon I found that my best companions were the so-called 
civilised Indians, or even Indians in their aboriginal state, who 
not only helped me by their mere presence to win the confidence 
of their tribesmen, but also served me as subjects of observation. 
As before, I stopped for months with a tribe, discharging all alien 
attendants, and roughing it with the Indians. In this way I 
spent in alla year and a half among the Tarahumaras, and ten 
months among the Coras and Huichols. At first the natives per- 
sistently opposed me; they are very distrustful of the white man, 
and no wonder, since he has left them little yet to lose. But I 
managed to make my entry and gradually to gain their con- 
fidence and friendship, mainly through my ability to sing their 
native songs, and by always treating them justly.” 


All through this book suggests the amateur in the strict, 


and perhaps true, sense of the man who loves his subject, and 
in this case his half-savage kindred. 


Mr. Lumholtz’s experiences among the Tarahumaras or 
cave-dwellers of the Sierra Madre, to whom he paid a special 
visit in 1898 in the company of his friend Dr. A. Hadlicka, 
are among the most interesting and valuable from the 
scientific or ethnological standpoint which he has to record. 
Most of the Tarahumaras live permanently in the highlands, 
but a great many of them move for the winter down into the 
lower lands on account of the warmer temperature, and if they 
have no house they live wherever they find a convenient 
shelter, preferably a cave, although for want of better accom- 
modation they content themselves with a rock shelter, or even 
a spreading tree. The cave-dwelling is thus described :— 

“In front of the entrance to the cave there is generally a wall 
of stone or of stone and mud raised to the height of a man’s chest, 
as a protection against wind and weather, wild beasts, &c. The 
cave is fitted up just like the houses, with grinding stone, 
earthen jars and bowls, baskets, gourds, kc. The fire is always in 
the middle, without hearth or chimney, and the jars in which the 
food is cooked rest on three stones. A portion of the ground is 
levelled and made smooth for the family to sleep on. As often as 
not there are skins spread out on the floor. Sometimes the floor 
space is extended by an artificial terrace in front of thecave. Ina 
few cases the floor is plastered with adobe, and I have seen a cave 
in which the sides, too, were dressed in the same way...... 
The largest inhabited cave I have seen was nearly a hundred feet 
in width, and from twenty to forty feet in depth. If caves are at 


wishes to fascinate, but she has to take the initiative in love 
affairs. The young people meet only at the feasts, and after she 
has gotten mildly under the influence of the native beer that is 
liberally consumed by all, she tries to attract his attention by 
dancing before him in a clumsy way up and down on the same 
spot. But so bashful is she that she persistently keeps her back 
turned towards him. She may also sit down near him and pull 
his blanket and sing to him in a gentle low voice a simple love- 
song such as ‘ Beautiful man to be sure.’ If occasion requires, 
the parents of the girl may say to the parents of the boy, ‘Our 
daughter wants to marry your son.’ Then they send the girl to 
the boy’s home that the young people may become acquainted. 
For two or three days perhaps they do not speak to each other, 
but finally she playfully begins to throw pebbles at him. If he 
does not return them, she understands that he does not care for 
her. If he throws them back at her, she knows that she has won 
him. She lets her blanket drop, and runs off into the woods, and 
he is not long in following her.” 


Plant-worship occupies a prominent position in the life of 
the Tarahumaras. The hikuli plant—a species of cactus 
—is the supreme object of their adoration ; it has its experts ; 
it is both man and God, perhaps because it makes men be as 
gods after a very old fashion :— 


“The plant, when taken, exhilarates the human system and 

allays all feeling of hunger and thirst. It also produces colour- 
visions. When fresh, it has a nauseating, slightly sour taste, but 
it is wonderfully refreshing when one has been exposed to great 
fatigue. Not only does it do away with all exhaustion, but one 
actually feels pushed on, as I can testify from personal experience. 
In this respect, it resembles the Peruvian coca; but unlike the 
latter it leaves a certain depression, as well as a headache. 
Although an Indian feels as if drunk after eating a quantity of 
hikuli and the trees dance before his eyes, he maintains the 
balance of his body even better than under normal conditions, and 
he will walk along the edge of precipices without becoming dizzy. 
At their nocturnal feasts, when drinking heavily of both tesvino 
and hikuli many persons may be seen to weep and laugb alter- 
nately. Another marked effect of the plant is to take away 
temporarily all sexual desire.” 
The great functionary in a tribe is the “shaman,” or wise 
man, who is both dector and priest, heals bodies and souls, 
and is a master of sorcery. The ascent to the position of 
“shaman” is free and open :— 

* Anybody who has a natural gift for it may become a shaman. 
Such a gift will be evidenced from his early youth by his 
being more interested in the ceremonies and paying more at- 
tention to the singing than ordinary boys do. ‘The feasts where 
they acquire their knowledge of the gods and their doings by 
listening to the songs of the shaman, are the only schools the 
people attend. I have heard children no older than five or six years 
sing very well indeed temple songs, caught as the street boys in 
our cities catch popular airs. In addition a young man may, of 
course, ask an older shaman for information, but there is no 
regular system of teaching.” 


Mr. Lumholtz does not attempt much in the way of morali- 





all deep, the Indians live near the mouth. ‘They never excavate 
caves, nor do they live in dugouts.” 

In spite—or is it because ?—of their simple life, the Tarahumaras 
are athletes. In particular, they are “the greatest runners 
in the world, not in regard to speed, but in endurance.” It 
is rather melancholy to read that “the Tarahumara in his 
native condition is many times better off mentally, morally, 
and economically than his so-called civilised brother,” who; 
however, “will not let him alone as long as he has anything 
worth taking away.’ Mr. Lumbholtz is not at all a believer in 
the advantage to the Mexican aborigines of the blessings of 
civilisation. Speaking of another tribe, he says :— 


“Taking it all in all, the advantages the Indian derives from 
the advent of the white man are doubtful. The Huichol’s 
standard of life has not, on the whole, been raised. The few 
who are well off and could afford better things have no better 
than the others; they eat their tortillas and beans and sleep on 
the floor, as they always did, and know no better. On the other 
hand, the disadvantages are very manifest. Since the acquisition 
of domestic animals the people have begun to realise that there 
are rich and poor in this world, and those who own little are 
filled with envy of their more opulent relatives. In order to 
attend to a number of animals, it is necessary to employ helpers; 
and thus the foundations are laid for social distinctions which not 
so long ago were entirely unknown among them. ‘heir lesson in 
modern sociology will be taught them still more severely when 
once their land is divided up. Yet thus far they have strenuously 
resisted all attempts of the Mexican Government in this 
direction.” 

Mr. Lumholtz’s volumes are especially rich in descriptions of 
the social and other customs among the tribes he visited. 
Here is Tarahumara courtship :— 


“The custom of the country requires the girl to do all the 





courting. She is just as bashful as the young swain whom she 








sation; he is too much bent on describing his observations 
and impressions with fulness and simplicity. When he does 
vo beyond his depth he is not notable for originality, as when 
he tells us that “ civilised mankind is already beginning to have 
a social and aesthetic solidarity. The calamity of Martinique, 
the fall of the Campanile in Venice, affects the whole world.” 
Yet it is rather interesting, if not indeed sociologically 
valuable, to find him saying a heartily good word for Latin 
civilisation :— 

“T cannot help thinking that as long as Mexico was to be made 
subject to European Powers it was well for her to fall among 
members of a Latin race rather than those of Germanic or Teu- 
tonic descent. For the Spanish character and temperament 
resemble in a degree those of the Indians; the Spaniards are 
more ‘ easy-going, and better accustomed to the warmer climate 
and the habits of life it creates. ..... The Spaniards did not 
shrink from mixing with the conquered, and in the course of 
time innumerable grades of crossings created a new type. The 
Mexican of to-day is very different from his Spanish cousin, even 
more so than American and British. He has little prejudice 
against ‘colour,’ and if the darker types desire to be looked 
upon as ‘ whites,’ it is because it flatters them to be considered 
members of the dominant class, not because they are despised on 
account of their darker complexion. Even pure-bred Indians 
have risen to prominence in Mexico as governors, generals, and 
clergymen. Honest, lion-hearted Benito Juarez, who guided the 
Republic through its most severe crisis, was a pure-bred Zapotec 
Indian. Among the authors of aboriginal blood I will only 
mention that charming littérateur and critic, Don Manuel 
Altamerano. The Indian’s influence upon the Mexican nation 
and its destiny has been, and always will be, profound. Mexico 
undoubtedly benefits by the inoculation of aboriginal strength 
and blood. ‘The Indian has impregnated the newcomers with his 
religious fervour and has made them more devout Catholics than 
the Spaniards are, though he has also taught them many pagan 
superstitions, especially in regard to sorcery. Into the character 
of the people have been infused a certain honesty of mind and 
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devotion to duty. The Indian mode of living and cooking is adhered 
to throughout the land, though the architecture of the dwellings, 
when not Indian, is Moro-Iberian. To the literature of Spanish 
America the native mind had brought its peculiar originality 
and its inclination towards the unsophisticated fact.” 





NOVELS. 
SARAH TULDON.* 

Most of us are conscious of a deep-rooted scepticism as to the 
possibility of any great purification or elevation of character in 
any human being. Such a possibility is, indeed, generally postu- 
lated by religion ; in practice we put it outside our calculation. 
Anyhow, there is nothing which the novelist, if he would not 
alienate his readers, has to be more carefulin handling. Thus 
regarded, the story of Sarah Tuldon is a great achievement. 
We have spoken with respect, even with admiration, of 
“Orme Agnus’s” work on former occasions ; his latest book 
deserves still higher praise; in vigour, in subtle study of 
character, in wholesomeness of tone, it stands high in its 
class, the fiction of rural life. 


Sarah Tuldon, aged eighteen, is compelled to come home by 
the death of the great-aunt with whom she had lived from 
her early childhood. She looks very much like a termagant. 
But the first thing that a self-respecting woman has to do 
is to make her future dwelling-place clean; and Sarah, 
who has the habits of both parents and brothers and 
sisters to fight with, cannot win such a battle without strong 
measures. Then she has to deal with finance. The family 
income is small, and too much of it goes to ‘The Three Tuns.’ 
This leakage must be stopped. The garden must be worked. 
And the family income must be increased by the familiar 
method of an unlawful hare or rabbit, for Sarah is not by any 
means a young woman of high principle. But the great asset 
which she possesses, and which, as she perceives with a wholly 
unsentimental clearness, is to make her fortune, is her beauty. 
This is a difficult talent to trade with. It may easily bring 
about ruin. Even when managed by a prudent girl, it might 
purchase, so to speak, a home little better than that in which 
Sarah herself had been born. Our heroine has much larger 
ambitions. She has, indeed, the feminine delight in admira- 
tion in the fullest degree, a quality skilfully insisted upon, 
so that the reader is not unpleasantly dominated by the 
sense of a mercenary maneuvring. Our heroine’s pleasure 
in the court of her rustic admirers is so genuine that we 
sometimes wonder whether she is really mistress of the situa- 
tion. But that, as we find, she always remains. She compels 
Keeper Hanger to fetch and carry for her—he is especially 
useful in making the hare and rabbit business run smoothly 
—but her serious purpose concerns a more important person, 
her father’s employer, David Mockell, a middle-aged man, just 
emancipated from an aged father’s tyrannous control. Before 
this affair is fully developed Sarah has to manage a very 
serious business. The young Squire is greatly attracted by 
her beauty, and lets her know it. She perfectly understands 
him, knows exactly what he means, and appraises all his 
flatteries and attentions at their true value. Here the keeper 
comes in as a very useful auxiliary; nothing could be better 
described than her skilful management of the young man, 
who, what with his fear of his master, his love of the girl, 
ard his fury at the danger which seems to threaten her, 
has for some days a very bad time indeed. We cannot 
dwell on this part of the story. Let it suffice to say 
that the villain of the little comedy is baffled in the most 
humiliating way. Later on he makes another appearance in 
the same character and with the same result. This time 
Sarah, who has been able to take such good care of herself, 
takes care of a weaker quarry. The young man disappears, 
not radically changed, as a less sagacious chronicler would 
have asked us to believe, but having learnt a salutary lesson. 
There is a quite admirable scene of parting between him and 
his vanquisher,—one thing that beats him is to be called, and 
to know that he is rightly called, a liar. But this is far on in 
the story. Before we reach it we see Sarah successful in her 
matrimonial ambition. Possibly the scene in which she leads 
David Mockell as the “captive of her spear and her bow” 
is a little too near the borders of farce. But beyond 
all doubt it is excellent reading. So ends Part I. of Sarah 





* Sarah Tuldon. By Orme Agnus, London: Ward, Lock, and Co, [6s.] 
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Tuldon. Part II. is less of a story, more of a succession of 
scenes. This, of course, could net but be the case. In the 
first part we asked, “ Will she get it?” In the second, “ What 
will she do with it?” Some new characters appear: the 
drunken doctor, whom she does not convert into an abstainer— 
“Orme Agnus” does not deal in violent effects—but very great] y 
improves; the admiring young student, whom Sarah manages 
with characteristic sagacity ; and the pathetic figure of little 
Rosie,—ostendent tantum hance fata. The loss of the little 
daughter shows her that she has a heart, and almost breaks it, 
But she rises to her duty :— 

“«T be gwain to be lively, look zee,and you must too. *T'will be 
hard, I daresay, but it be our duty.’—‘ God help ’ee, my dear, 
said David. That night she lay awake again, and soon aftep 
midnight, stealing to Rosie’s room, apostrophised the empty 
chamber. ‘I be gwain to vorget ’ee, my darlen’—the Doric 
always seemed to Sarah more weighty to express her emotions 
than the cultivated tongue—‘I be gwain to vorget ’ee vor it be 
my duty. I loved ’ee, my darlen, but I bain’t gwain to love ’ee 
any more. Only it won’t be really vorgetten and not loven, my 
dearie, and you mustn’ mind. If you be where they zay you'll 
understand it, my darlen.’ She lay on the floor for a time weep. 
ing quietly, then suddenly recollected that duty must begin. 
‘ Good-bye, my darlen Rosie, good-bye,’ she said, and returned to 
her bed.” 





The Composite Lady. By Thomas Cobb. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)—Mr. Cobb has apparently given up the attempt to keep to 
the high standard of his early novels, for he now always contents 
himself with slight short stories of no great interest. He does 
not lack a central idea, and he always writes pleasantly, but he 
no longer seems to take the trouble to claborate his themes, and 
the general result of his work is poor. The Composite Lady 
proves, unfortunately, no exception to this lowering of standard. 
The main idea is not bad, but the execution is confused, and the 
reader has the feeling that Mr. Cobb does not know while he is 
writing one chapter quite what he is going to say in the next. 
We wish it were possible to persuade Mr. Cobb to take more 
trouble with his work, and return to the level of his first books. 

The Socialist and the Prince. By Mrs. Fremont Older. (Funk 
and Wagnalls Company. 6s.)—The Socialist in this book is a 
decidedly clever study, the Prince is too melodramatic and 
ridiculous for words. This produces an odd sensation in the 
reader’s mind, as the book seems to be im strata,—first an inter- 
esting, then a bad, absurd episode being set before him. The 
scene of the story is laid in San Francisco in the “ seventies,” 
which gives it acertain interest. But on the whole the absurdity 
is stronger that the interest, and he will be a persevering reader 
who can stand much of Prince Alessandro Ruspoli. 

Nine Points of the Law. By Wilfrid S. Jackson. (John Lane. 
6s.)—It is a mistake, as greater novelists than Mr. Jackson have 
found, to begin by making your hero a fool, and giving him such 
a name as “ Wayzgoose.” There comes a time when he has to be 
taken seriously. Some kind of a love-story is de rigueur ; and how 
is this to be provided, seeing that the public will not have both 
principals fools? Nine Points of the Law is somewhat thin. ‘The 
plot might serve for a scene or two, possibly for an act, but not 
for a whole comedy, It is sufficiently amusing, though not always 
easy to follow. Perhaps the best thing for the reader to do is to 
take it as it comes, and get what entertainment he can without 
thinking of what has gone before or what is to follow. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Printer’s Pie: Stories, Articles, fc. By H.R H. the Duchess of 
Fife, and others. (Sphere Office. 2s. 6d. net.)—There are a great 
many good things, 4s savoury as they are wholesome, in this 
“Pie.” The whole is as good a bargain at the price asked as 
could be well imagined: paper, print, literary work and art, have 
all been given, for the benefit of the “ Printers’ Pension Corpora- 
tion,” and the outcome is certainly well worth possessing. Of 
the illustrations we may specially mention the portrait of Queen 
Alexandra, “Superseded,” by John Hassall, and ‘‘The Dutchman,” 
by Mortimer Menpes. Of the literary contributions we may specify 
a most amusing account by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson of how he was 
arrested as a spy in Cracow in 1887 (when the relations between 
Austria and Russia were somewhat strained), and how he was 
released. There are some excellent verses: Mr. Harold Begbie’s 
“Ballad of the Printer,’ Mr. J. M. Bullock’s “Knight of the 
Stick,” and “ Errata,” by Mr. Adrian Ross, who prays :— 


** Continue, bold compositor, 
Turning our copy into sense.” 


This is so pretty a way of putting it that the compositor will for 
once excuse a joke on the subject. 
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Wee Macgreegor. By J.J. Bell. (Grant Richards. 1s. net.)— 
This little book, the success of which, as our readers doubtless know, 
has been very great indeed, is yet another reminder that for the 
homelier, more intimate humour we must go North of the Tweed. 
The central figure is a little Glasgow boy of humble parentage, 
gifted with more than the common share of Glasgow inquisitiveness 
per adaptability to circumstances. He is the interrogation-mark 
personified. Wee Macgreegor has no excitements, no romance, no 
graces of style; it has won its way through countless editions by 
sheer force of fidelity to fact, and its author’s very charming 
understanding of human nature. 


The Merchant Company of Edinburgh, 1681-1902. By-Alexander 
Heron. (T. and T. Clark. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Merchant Company, 
after earlier efforts, probably hindered by the disturbances of the 
times, received their Royal charter in 1681. Foreign trade, 
especially in cloth products, had been increasing for some time, 
and it seemed necessary to the merchants to safeguard their 
position. The power of self-government and protection which 
had been acquired by the artisans, who had their crafts or guilds, 
would have to be secured to the traders. Membership was at 
first compulsory, afterwards voluntary. Intruders were, of 
course, repressed. A Glasgow woman who sold plaids was 
warned, but leniently dealt with on account of her poverty. 
English “riders,” who must have been commercial travellers, 
were boycotted as late as 1750. By that time, however, the 
actual trade jurisdiction of the Company was becoming obsolete, 
and its charitable aspect becoming more important. The history 
of the social side is curious. Early in its existence the yard was 
turned into a bowling-green. As time went on and business 
became more engrossing, at least during working hours, the 
bowling-green was let; finally it was leased to the Commissioners 
of Excise and built over. In the nineteenth century the Company 
took an active part in politics. It was early in the field against 
the Corn-laws. It denounced Income-tax and Inhabited House 
Duty, proposing to recoup the revenue, in anticipation of a well- 
known modern statesman, by increase of Probate and Legacy Duties. 
Mr. Heron, who is the Company’s clerk, has put together much 
interesting matter, which will repay a detailed examination, so 
illustrative is it of Scottish life, social and political, during the 
last two centuries. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@———— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for rev'ew in other forms, } 


The British Empire Year-Book. By Edgar G. Wall. (E. Stan- 
ford. 21s. net.)—This is the first number of what is intended to 
be an annual publication. Such a book would never be out of 
place, but just now it is particularly seasonable. All the trade, 
production, shipping activity, in fact all the wealth of every kind, in 
the Mother-country, the self-governing Colonies, the dependencies, 
great and small, in short, all the diversely situated regions which 
go to make up the Empire, are here set forth. There are gaps, it 
is true. Statistics are not so well organised, even in countries so 


advanced as Canada, as they are here. For some of the provinces | 


of the Dominion there are no agricultural statistics later than 
1891. But after all deductions made, a vast mass of useful 
information remains. 


Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions. By Harlan P. 
Beach, M.A. 2 vols. (Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, New York.)—This is a work put together with much in- 
dustry, and in a wide, comprehensive spirit. We cannot pretend 
to estimate its value beyond giving this general description of 
itsaim. Mr. Beach seeks to show, by verbal description, and by 
illustrative maps, what missions have done, are doing, and have 
yet todo. As tothe maps, we may say that the stations of the 
various societies are indicated by characteristic symbols. These 
are most informing volumes. 





We welcome the first half-yearly volume of the World’s Work, 
edited by Henry Norman, M.P. (W. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. ) Thisisa 
new magazine which has for its objects “ National Efficiency and 
Social Progress.” There are things with which we do not agree. 
We should traverse, for instance, many statements in the first 
article, “The Education Bill.” We do not deify “public control” 
and “democratic management.” There are thousands of parishes 
where a candidate who should stand on the programme of parents 
having the power to keep their children to help at home or at 
work would be returned by a triumphant majority. But there 
are many things in which we agree with the editor of the 
magazine; and, of course, there are many neutral subjects of 
interest. 


War Songs of Britain. Selectéd by Harold E. Butler. 
(Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—By “war songs” Mr. Butier 
explains that he means the poets’ record of the wars of Britain. 
“Songs” all the poems are not; but they make a fine collection. 
Some we miss; Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade” is 
here, but not “The Revenge.” This is, however, not of Mr. 
Butler’s doing. 





Journal of a Visit to Europe in 1896. By Rao Bahadur 
Ghanasham Nilkanth Nadkarni. (D. B. Taraporevala, Sons, and 
Co., Bombay.)—This Journal gives the incidents and ex- 
periences of a tour through the United Kingdom about seven 
years ago. The author came with the special object of represent- 
ing the University of Bombay at the Jubilee of Lord Kelvin, and 
he took the opportunity of seeing what he could elsewhere. He 
writes in a very pleasant tone. 


North-West by North. By Stanley Lane-Poole. (Hodges, Figgis,. 
and Co., Dublin. 3s. 6d.)—A “ Congested District” in Ireland and 
a region in the North Riding of Yorkshire are the places in which, 
for the time at least, Professor Lane-Poole has chosen to take his 
holiday, and about which he writes. A “Congested District” is 
not such a dismal place as one would think. If the people would 
do a little more to help themselves, drink less whisky, and be: 
careful about the contagion of consumption, they would be as well 
off as others. Yorkshire Dalesmen’ are, in a way, the contra- 
dictories of West Country Celts, and, in another way, are 
curiously like. Our author draws out the contrast and the 
parallel with no little skill; he has given us, in fact, as one 
might expect, an eminently readable book. 


Manual of Library Economy. By. James Duff Brown. (Scott, 
Greenwood, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brown, who acknowledges 
the help given by various experts in the subject, deals systemati- 
cally with the foundation and management of public libraries, 
Naturally he begins with the legislative provision for these 
institutions, and the methods of putting this provision inte 
practice. Then he treats successively of the “ Staff,” the “ Build- 
ings,” with details of accommodation, heating, lighting, &e., 
“Fittings and Furniture,” “Book Selection,” “ Classification,” 
“Cataloguing,” &c. Every librarian will find this a highly useful 
book of reference. 


Maimonides. By David Gellin and Israel Abrahams. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This volume makes a worthy 
beginning for the new venture of the “Jewish Worthies” Series, 
Maimonides was a very remarkable person, and something of an 
enigma, which all his biographers and commentators do not make 
completely plain. He dealt with the eternal problem of reason 
and faith, and could not move with quite the freedom that is 
conceded to present-day thinkers. In practice he was a man of 
much sagacity; it is not doing him a wrong to say that he had 
his esoteric and his exoteric forms of expression. Altogether, 
this account of him, which is the result of a very full and careful 
study, is a distinctly valuable addition to the history of religious 
thought. Let us quote an aphorism of his which is curiously 
appropriate at the present time: “ We hear too much of union im 
these days: let us hear more of union.” 
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swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 LEINSTER 
GARDENS, HYDE PARK, W.—The Misses MANVILLE receive a 
limited number of GIRLS to Board and Educate. Great attention to outdoor 
exercise and sports. Certificated resident staff. Visiting specialists. Morning 
pupils attend from 9.15 to 12.45. Prospectus on application. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 

School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large statf 

of Masters; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, aud regular 

games.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford. 


T, PETROX, PAIGNTON.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS and KINDERGARTEN.—Head-Mistress, Miss WOODS ; House- 
Mistress, Miss LOCKYEAR. Outdoor life, sea and moor air. Speciality, 
Science and Languages. Prepared for Higher Locals. Trained Statt. Refer- 
ences: Mrs. Sharlieb, M.D.; Miss Alice Woods.—Prospectus on application, 
Terms mvuderate. Special for Indian Children, 
































MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Howme School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

ot Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 

bridge ; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

ot ‘nugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old. Lllustrated Prospectus on application. 











RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Miss Gamble is now in London. Address: 
St. Andrew’s House, Mortimer Street, W. 


LEVEDON, SOMERSET.— EASTINGTON  PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Principals: The Misses WILLIS, 
Successful preparation for the Public Schools. Testimonials as to efficient train- 
ing and teaching from Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, Rev. Bedford Hartuell, and 
many others.—Peospectus and rets. on application, MID, TERM JUNE loru, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 


for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 


Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 
Fees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

For Prospectus and terms apply to 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS, ST. LEONARDS. 


‘This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40, 

For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





 [HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Education on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter. 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 











LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


EST CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ARMY, NAVY, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 
In or near London, any Town, County or District in England and Wales, or on 
the Continent. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., have an intimate knowledge of the most reliable Schools, 
and will be pleased to forward (free of charge) a Selection of Prospectuses 
to meet any given requirements as to fees and district preferred, 














O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDIUAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman; 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c.; 
large Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary, 


St: WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, nr. MARGATE 


Home School for Daughters of Gentlemen, Strongly recommended by well- 
known doctors as the best air in England for nervous, delicate children,— 
Prospectus on application. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William RK. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs, 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY Ist.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
Girls in Pine and Heather District; very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 20 girls received; London Masters; 
riding and physical training by military instructors.—For particulars apply to 
Miss S. CARR, 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 

men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.—G, 
MEAKIN, Head-Master, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 























ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 
laboratory, gymuasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
> — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced iusical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCE 























PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903. 
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RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 


ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £86 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication,—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


TALY.—A LADY RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS for Study of Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and 
Painting. Italian, French, and German Teachers. Kind motherly care. 
Beautiful neighbourhood.—For particulars, apply to Mrs, WATSON CARTER, 
or Rev. DIULIO BOSSI, Laino, Lago Maggiore. 











LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds in a 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October lst.— 
Apply to Miss LOHSE, Giramonte. 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


4 LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 

few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 

Education if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 

Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


OLIDAYS in FRANCE—LADY PRINCIPAL, 

_ residing in Paris for July, and at Seaside for August and September, 
OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the Summer Holidays. Family life; 
moderate terms ; references.—Madame GAVARD, 212 rue St. Jacques, Paris. 











EASIDE.—CLARENCE HOUSE, FILEY.—High-class 
Ladies’ School, conducted by the Misses McCALLUM. New premises 
specially built and advantageously situated, Limited number of pupils. 
Careful individual training, Best masters, Resident French and German 
governesses. 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.— PRIVATE 

SCHOOL fer GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

al, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903), 

Jniversity Examinations, Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. “Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

















Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations und Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &e. 


ws COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 


Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals. 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 











RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 
RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Aim: to Educate for Home 
and Social Life, training character on religious basis. Motto: ‘‘To Follow 
Right.” Curriculum: on modern lines, with a view to encourage a hobby. 
Gymuasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean of 
Norwich.—Address, * L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 
School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 
forthe Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 
for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 
The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 
Open to boys joining. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER l8th. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


ReOMsGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 14th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
J year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 























TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 

: CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Youug Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; mdividual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. ‘ Stammering,” 
post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
PatroN—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonista,&ec. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER lst.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A,, B.Sc., Principal. 
ee ee ae. i sxe sha ae ea 
IN@Q@’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymuastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 


‘ood N. A ¥ Ack SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (Ltd.), 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, Estd. 1835, 

PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 

LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 

DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 

“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 

Parents and Guardians, Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 
Buildings, Portsmouth. 




















Fre 60 GuIneas, 


 hliaaiiaditaiins SHIP ‘CONWAY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


For Training Young Gentlemen to become OFFICERS 
in the Mercantile Marine, 

For Prospectus apply to H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., Commander, 
UBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP, or ROYAL 
AVY.—ONE VACANCY NEXT TERM in WELL-KNOWN PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL to replace boy just elected to valuable Scholarship. 
Reduced fees for promising boy. Reference permitted to Head-Masters of Eton, 
Haileybury, Wellington, &c. Recent successes at Clifton, Radley, and West- 
minster.—“HARROVIAN,” Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, ineluding Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 

Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


uP OR EH. A. le bh SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Seetey, F.B.S., J. 
Cuurton Cottins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmany, M.A., G. 
Gaxcia, R.C.M., E. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Strorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P, Huaguenet, Terrick WItiiams, C. JeErram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Statf of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectys on application 


T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Condueted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses, Pupils 
prepared for University Exams. Tennis and ericket field. Terms, 70 guineas. 
Reduction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantage 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise, ~ 
Principals, The Misses FOX, 


\ OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPEE CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 


slope of the Downs overlooking the sea, Boarders only received, Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position, Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


























es — DRESDEN HOUSE — MEADS. 


: Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education, Music, Languages. 
Large playground. Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. Prospectus with Views. 


VASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MBADS. 

‘4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 























Rigen ag ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girtou College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 
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y DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATE.—A 
CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 
and highly connected, now Educating their own Family, are willing to RECEIVE 
THREE HEALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large West 
End house and give them the benefit of unusually beautiful surroundings, 
intelligent and logical teaching, aud the utmost care. Health, discipline, and 
amusement specially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, rerum cognoscere 
causas, considered in every subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 guineas. 
Particulars at personal interview.—Address, ‘‘ DUX,” c/o Morley and Shirretf, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


L E N A L MM O ND. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning Engineering. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL for Boys from 9-13. 
Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession, — Address, “‘ THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd , 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSLES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 

















R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERKNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OUSEWIFERY.—LADIES wishing to undertake 
Domestic or Nursery Work (professionally) should apply for par- 
ticulars as regards short training and situations.—HON. SEC., Mona, Tivoli, 
Cheltenham, 
YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 


MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 























Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


LADY DESIRES to DISPOSE of 7 Numbers of 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
What offers ? 
List forwarded on application. 
Address, Mrs. SEYMOUR, 5 Chestertield Gardens, London, W. 


ONJURING.—Do you attend “At Homes” or Parties, 
and do you find yourself at a disadvantage on account of your not 
being able to interest or entertain? If so, why not take a few lessons in 
Legerdemain (Sleight-of-hand Conjuring), whereby you will be able to make 
yourself interesting and at the same time entertain and amuse without the 
necessity of carrying a lot of apparatus ? 

Professor Loo gives private lessons at your own home and any hour, pro- 
viding not otherwise engaged. Single lessons, one guinea; or a course of 
seven lessons, five guineas, Children taught (not under ten years of age) at 
reduced fees. 

Write Professor LOO, 3 Howard Road, Leytonstone Road, Leytonstone. 


RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES. 
The Steamship 
‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power, 
will leave LONDON, July 3lst, for a Cruise to 
COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow, 
Nijui-Novgorod, &c.), KIEL (for Lubeck), BALTIC CANAL, &c., 
Arriving back in London, August 28th. 
Fares trom 30 guineas, according to Cabin. 
F. GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. 5 Avenue. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to West Eud Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 














Bom ue ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 





TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s., 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 

For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH $.S. CO. (Ltd.), 

3 James Street, Liverpool. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 
S.s. ‘Mount Temple’ (twin-screw, 11,300 tons)... .. July 21st. 
S.s. ‘Lake Champiain’ (twin-screw, 7,750 tons) .........July 28th, 
JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. Fast luxurious travel. 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
“Empress ef Japan’ (for Japan). August 17th. 
© Aorangi’ (for Australia) ..... .. August 21st. 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Athintic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the Canadian 
Pacitie Line. 
For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street. E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


















PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. | Claims paid, over 


Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and ilo Cannon 
Street, E.C, 








Hresivorax MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND 
FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 
“ELIJAH.” 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD'S “VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE” 
MOZART’S G MINOR SYMPHONY. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S “ HAMLET” OVERTURE. 
CHERUBINI’S “ ANACREON” OVERTUBE. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
DR. ELGAR’S NEW WORK, ‘‘ THE APOSTLES” 
(Composed Expressly for this Festival). 
BRAHMS’S FOURTH SYMPHONY. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
SULLIVAN’S “GOLDEN LEGEND.” 

DR. COWEN’S FANTASIA, “LIGHT AND LOVE.” 
WEBER'S OVERTURE TO “DER FREYSCHUTZ,’ 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

“THE MESSIAH.” 

THURSDAY EVENING. 
BERLIOZ’S SYMPHONY ‘‘ HAROLD IN ITALY.” 
LISZT’S XIII. PSALM. 

HERR RICHARD STRAUSS'S “ DON JUAN.” 
SIR HUBERT PARRY’S “ BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS,” 
WAGNER'S “ MEISTERSINGER”” OVERTURE. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 
BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
BRUCKNER’S ‘TE DEUM.” 
DVORAK’S SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, 
BRAHMS’S ALTO RHAPSODIE. 
BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYMPHONY, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
Mesdames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, MURIEL FOSTER, 
KIRKBY LUNN, and CLARA BUTT. 
Messieurs BEN DAVIES, WILLIAM GREEN, JOHN COATES, 
ANDREW BLACK, KENNERLEY RUMFORD, & FFRANGCON DAVIES, 





Conpuctor: Dr. HANS RICHTER. 


Detailed Programmes will be ready on Auguat Ist next. 
WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary, 
5 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER'S. Sell no books without 
consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout tlre world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.— Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WAN'TED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armonials, 1874; Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols,, 
1868; Last Essays of lia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 1888; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols, 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only ; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos,, 1854; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; om Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857.--BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
OOKS WANTED, £7 Eacu Lot Given. Cash on 
receipt.—Sowerby’s English Botany, 12 vols. ; Boydell’s River Thames, 

2 vols., 1794; Villon Socy. Arabian Nights, 9 vols., 1882; Creighton’s Queen 





Elizabeth, 1896; Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893; Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 
vols., 1829-42; Blagdon’s Life of Morland, 1806; English Spy, coloured plates, 
2 vols., 1825; Propert’s Miniature Art, 1887; Lever's Novels, Copyright Edit., 
37 vols., 1897; Gallery of Fashion, 8 vols., 1794-1801; Redford's Art Sales, 1880, 
2 vols.; Lytton’s Novels, Library Edit., 38 vols., 1560-62; Scott’s Novels, 
Border Edit., 48 vols., 1892-4; Burlington Fine Arts Club; European Enamels, 
1897; Bookbindings, 1891; Portraits Miniatures, 1889; Ince and Mayhew, 
Heusehold Furniture, 17—; Ackermann’s Microcosin, 3 vols., 1808-18113 
Ackermann’s History Public Schools, 1816; Military Costume, 2 vols., 1799- 
1801, Please report all Books of Costumes, especially Military ones. 100,000 
Books for SALE and WANTED. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—£10 OFFERED for Nimrod’s Life 
of a Sportsman, 1842; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 1867-76; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865; Annals of Sporting, 13 vols. Libraries of any 
magnitude purchased for prompt cash. Desiderata List sent free—JUCKES, 
THE GREAT BOOK MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM. 
ICTURES WANTED.—WANTED, by a private Col- 
lector a few genuine Old Masters of the English, Dutch, or French 
Schools; Portraits of Ladies of the Early English School preferred. Only 
the finest things required. A liberal commission given for information leading 
to purchase.—Address, COLLECTOR, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 








ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT, or in charge of 
Caretakers, are earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC 
CATS, instead of consigning them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to 
inevitable starvation and cruelty when turued adritt in the streets, 

: JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

B.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, Loudon, S.W. 
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ELECTRICAL MONO-RAIL BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. 





The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, July 20th, and CLOSE on THURSDAY, the 23rd, for London, and FRIDAY, the 24th, for the 
Country, or earlier, at the discretion of the Directors. 


THE MANGHESTER AND LIVERPOOL ELECTRIC EXPRESS 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by special Act of Parliament.) 


CAPITAL 


£2,100,000. 


eee ere eee 


Divided into 
210,000 SHARES of £10 each, for which APPLICATIONS are now INVITED. Payable—#£1 per Share on Application, 
£1 per Share on Allotment, and the balance when ealled. 


The Act of Parliament incorporating the Company provides that no call shall exceed £2 per share, that two months at least shall be the interval between 
successive calls, and that not more than three-fourths the amount of a share shall be called in any year. 

The Company (subject to the conditions and limitations mentioned in its Act) is authorised to pay out of capital, and will so pay, interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum upon the amount for the time being paid up upon its shares during construction, but the aggregate amount authorised to be so paid is not 


to exceed £150,000, 





DIRECTORS. 

Pp. LYTTELTON GELL, Director of the Foreign and Colonial Investment, 
Trust Company (Limited), Chairman, 

Sir John Purcell, K.C.B. (late Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies), Director 
of the National Bank (Limited), Deputy Chairman. 

J. S. Bergheim, Belsize Court, Belsize Park, London. 

*H. A. Earle, M.Inst.C.E., Managing Director Mather and Platt (Limited) 
Manchester. 

J. U. Macmillan (Salis Schwabe and Co., Limited), Manchester. 

*J. W. McConnel (McConnel and Co., Limited), Manchester. 

George Montagu, M.P., 33 Oxford Mansions, London. 

The Honourable R. J. Strutt, Terling Place, Witham, Essex. 

Sir Alexander Wilson, Chairman of the Mercantile Bank of India, and of Borax 
Consolidated (Limited). 

The gentlemen whose names are starred have consented to act upon 
being duly elected by the shareholders. 
BANKERS, 

The Manchesterand Liverpool District Buuking Company (Limited), 75 Cornhill, 
London, E.C. ; the Head Office at Munchester; and at Liverpool and other 
branches. 

ENGINEERS. 
R, Elliott Cooper, M.Inst. C.E., % Vie Sanctuary, London, S.W. 
F. B. Behr, 5 Queen Aue s Gite Lionulon, S.W. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS FOR ELECTRICAL WORK. 
The Right Honourable Lord Kelvin, P.C., F.B.S., &, 
Sir Williain Preece, K.C.B., F.B.S. 
BROKERS. 
Helbert, Wagg, and Russell, Southsea House, Threadneedle Street, and Stock 
aC. 


Exchange, Loudon, . 

Come, Lichtenstadt, aud Co., 33 Throgmorton Street, and Stock Exchange, 
London, E.C. 

Becker and Edwards, 14 Cross Street, and Stock Exchange, Manchester. 
Neilson and Graves, of Liverpool and London Chambers Exchange, Liverpool. 
SOLICITORS. 

Alex. Wilson, Simpson, and ) 4 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, and 
Cowie, J 14 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

Vaudrey, Oppeuheim, and Mellor, St. Anne’s Church Yard, Manchester, 

AUDITORS, 

Alexander Young, F.C.A., and John Francis Clarke, F.C.A., of the firm of 
Turquand, Youngs, and Co. chartered accountants, 41 Coleman Street, 
London, L.C., have consented to act as auditors of the Company if appointed, 

SECRETARY AND OFFICES, 





John R. Swan, 41 Colemi tn S2rest, London, E.C, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Company was incorporated by an Act of Parliament which received the 
Royal Assent on August 17th, 1901. ‘I'he Company’s powers were granted by 
that Act, and a subsequent Act, which received the Royal Assent on June 23rd, 
1902, the two Statutes being “The Manchester and Liverpool Electric Express 
Railway Acts, 1901 and 1902.’’ . 

By these Acts it has been empowered tv construct and work an Electrical 
Railway between Manchester and Liverpool on Behr's Mono-rail system. 

The Manchester Terminus of the Railway will be on the west side of Deans- 
gate, one of the principal thoroughfares of that city, and within a distance of 
about 600 yards from the Exchange and about 400 yards from the Town Hall. 
The Liverpool Terminus will be closely adjoining Church Street, and within a 
distance of about 700 yards from the Exchange and Town Hall. 

These are most central and convenient situations, and are both excellently 
served by tlie electric tramways. 

The length of the Railway will be about 34} miles, and the time occupied in 
the trausit will be 20 minutes, instead of 40 to 45 minutes, the time at present 
tuken by the fastest express trains running betweeu Manchester and Liverpool, 
Lach train will carry two classes of passengers, at fares not exceeding the 
ordinary fares at present charged by the other railways. 

lt is proposed to work this new line at a speed of 110 miles an hour, the trains 
running every 10 minutes, or, if necessary, more frequently. 

Manchester and Liverpool are, after London, the two greatest cities in 
England, and, with their surroundings, have an aggregate population of about 
1,750.000. 

Yo bring these two communities, so closely related, within 20 minutes of each 
other, at the short intervals provided by a 10-minute service, will, in effect, be 
to make them parts of one community, and they will, in point of time, be 
nearer to each other than one end of Manchester now is to the other end. 

The fact that the present service between these two cities is an excellent one, 
carried out by three groat Railway Companies, shows the magnitude of the 
traffic, and that Parliament under these circumstances has granted to this 
Company the right to construct a fourth Railway, is in itself strong evidence 
of the merits of the proposed line and its importauce for the improvement of 
travelling generally. 

The line will be the pioneer of a system which, in the opinion of many 
eminent engineers and other competent judges, will create a new era in railway 
travelling. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the great problems at present 








before Railway Enyineers are :— 

1. The acquisition of higher speed for passenger traffic. 

2. The increased frequency of such trains. ‘ 

3. The separation of the various speeds, that is to say, the maintenance of 
separate lines to be appropriated and kept exclusively tor high-speed express 
tratlic, 

The evidence given before Parliament goes to prove that the Mono-rail 
system proves these great problems, without the risk apparently inherent 
to great speed, and, in fact, that in this system derailment is practically 
impossible. bs 

On the proposed railway there will be no mixture of fast and slow traftic, no 
coupling of cars, no crossings, no points, no shunting, so that all _these fertile 
causes of delays and accident vanish. The cars running at regular intervals and 
at uniform speed, the distance between trains will be exactly maintained. 

The foregoing statements are given as the pith of the evidence given 1 
Parliament by some of the greatest engineers and scientists of the day, 
including: ’ 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., &c.: Past President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers: Past President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers: Past President of the Royal Society. Biiete a. 

Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., Past President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. a 

Mr. John C. Hawkshaw, President of the Institution of Civil Engineers.  _ 

Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil | 
Eng.neers. | 

Mr. William R. Galbraith, Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and Consulting Engineer of the London and South-Western Railway | 
Company. 

Mr William Shelford, C.M.G., Member of the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. ake 

Dr. Edward Hopkinson, Managing Director of Mather and Platt (Limited). 

Major Cardew, R.E. 

Mr. S. B. Cottrell, M.Inst C.E., Engincer in Chief and General Manager to | 
the Livervool Overhead Electrical Railway. | 


vefore 


Mr. H. F. Parshall, M.Inst.C.E., &c. 

Monsieur Ernest Gerard, Inspector General of Belgian State Bailways, 

Monsieur Degraux, Engineer in Chief of Belgian State Railways. 

Extracts from the evidence before Parliament and the Engineer’s Report 
upon the cost of construction accompany the Prospectus. 

The Council of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce took an active part in 
forming a Committee of representatives of the two cities of Manchester and 
Liverpool for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon the feasi- 
bility of an electrical express service between these two cities upon the Mono- 
rail system. 

This Committee consisted of the Lord Mayors of the two cities and 40 of the 
best known and most representative men of the two districts. 

A full list of the members and a Report of their proceedings accompany the 
prospectus, 

The Committee of Investigation, having reported most favourably upon the 
engineering and commercial feasibility of the scheme, the necessary steps were 
taken to obtain the Company’s Acts of Parliament, and, after a most minute 
and careful examination of the scheme, extendiug over in all 37 days, and after 
examining no fewer than 84 wituesses. Parliament has approved the principle 
and authorised the const tion of the Railway. 

The Legislature, while sanctioning this important undertaking, has taken 
care that special powers should be given to the Board of Trade for the purpose 
of securing the safety of the public, the passengers, and the servants of the 
Company. The Board of Trade, having considered the plans and proposals 
submitted to them by the Engineers, have authorised the construction of the 
line to be proceeded with. 

Mr. S. R. Cottrell, the Engineer and General Manager of the Liverpool Over- 
head Electric Railway, put in evidence before Parliament a detailed estimate 
of the working expenses of the line based upon a ten minutes’ service, and also 
based upon the cost of production of electricity, maintenance, &c.. on the 
Liverpool Overhead Railway. He estimated that the total annual expen diture 
for traction, maintenance, and working expenses would amount to £65,554 per 
annum, equal to a cost per train mile of about 74d. 

On this basis, an average of 7} third-class passengers carried per train would 
therefore cover all working expenses. An average of 20 passengers per train, or 
2,000 per day in each direction, would, it is estimated, be sutticient to pay 5 per 
cent. per annum upon the capital of the Company, and every additional 
2} passengers per train will be sufficient to pay about an additional 1 per cent. 
interest on the capital. 

The ten-minutes’ service with the smallest carriage proposed provides for a 
tratlic of about 4,000 passengers each way per day. Should the number o 
passengers increase, by utilising larger carriages and by increasing the fre- 
quency of the trains, which can easily be done, the railway will be able to carry 
up to 25,000 passengers per day in each direction. 

The provision of more rapid and frequent communication between populous 
centres invites and has resulted in a very large increase of traftic. This is 
proved by the returns of existing electric railways. Although the instances of 
an omnibus service are not altogether similar, increased speed in communica- 
tion favourably atiects tratlic, and as an illustration we may quote the following 
figures of the Liverpool Overhead Electric Railway, which replaced a line of 
omunibuses carrying about 2.500,000 passengers annually. In that railway’s first 
full year of working the total number of passengers carried by the railway was 
4,000,000. In 1901, having been running about eight years, it carried 8,000,000 
passengers annually, or about 21.500 per day. Even more satisfactory results 
have been shown by the working of electric tramways. The anticipation, 
therefore, of such a traffic as will permit of very considerable dividends to the 
shareholders cannot be considered unreasonable. 

Arrangements have been entered into with the Company’s stockbrokers for 
payment for their services. 

Arrangements have been entered into with Mr. Behr and the Mono-rail Con- 
struction Company, Limited (as controlling the Mono-rail Patents), with a 
view to providing that the registered shareholders, for the time being, in the 
railway company shall have the preferential rights to subscribe for and have 
allotments in all first public issues of capital in any companies hereafter formed 
for other mono-rail lines using Mr. Behr’s patents in the United Kingdom, 
which are embodied in an agreement dated June 24th, 1903, between the Mono- 
rail Construction Company, Limited, of the first part, F. B. Belir of the second 
part, and Leonard Rowall, as trustee, on behalf of all holders of shares in the 
capital of the railway company, of the third part. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the 
Company, or from the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and Auditors. 
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By Special Warrant of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


and 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


THE .. . 


‘AQUASCUTUM’ 
COAT. 


Made in all Shapes for Professional 


or Business Wear. 


THE SMARTEST TOWN COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


Only Address— 


AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 
100 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAUTION !!! 


We wish to warn the public against inferior imitations, 
and to state that no garment is genuine unless it bears 
our label with the words “‘ Aquascutum’ (Registered 
Trade Mark), Scantlebury & Commin, 100 Regent Street, 
London, W.” 


Illustrations and Patterns forwarded on application. 


Telegraphic Address : 


‘Aquascutum LONDON.’ 


Yelephone: 


1,520 CENTRAL. 





MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, Lonpon. Codes: UNicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 














Preacher To-morrow, 
11.0, and 7.0, 
The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





Owing to structural alterations, Service will be held in the Large Hall, 
Thomas Street, during July. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries, Collections, and Single 
Volumes purchased for cash. All subjects, any language. Specially 
wanted, high prices paid: Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Sketches by 
Boz, 1836 or 1839; Gamonia; Freeman's Norman Conquest and History of 
Sicily ; Curzon’s Persia; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Gardiner’s 
History and Civil War; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature, and Essays ; 
Froude’s Short Studies; Greville Memoirs; Salomé; Meredith’s Poems; 
Brewer's Henry VIII. ; Grimm’s German Stories ; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery; 
Westall’s River Thames; Delany Autobiography; Roadster’s Album; Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Ingoldsby Legends, 1840-7; Life of Mytton, 
1835, 1837, er 1851; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or 1843. Publications of Burlington 
Arts Club; Kelmscott Press; Villon Society; Tudor Translations. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Phiz, Leech, &c, 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
Cee of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 








Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 





ARE THE CRITICS RIGHT? 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS AGAINST THE 
GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


By W. MOLLER. 


Translated from the German by C. H. Irwin, M.A. 


Von ORELLI, of Basel. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ A cogent argument against what is known as the ‘ Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis.’ 
The author examines the assumptions of the ‘higher critics’ (¢e.g., that the non-mention of a law isa 
proof of its non-existence), criticises relative dates, shows that much of Wellhausen’s position involves a 
‘vicious circle,’ and that its logical conclusion makes the idea of revelation untenable. ‘ Modern criti- 


cism is not scientific.’ ” 


a 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


With Preface by Professor 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 





22°]. 23 °/, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERAY. 
he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECKETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





BOGS. 5 dcccisccanscsenesce -- £1010 0 
Half-Page ...ccccccccce acuceee, © eG 
Quarter-Page ....ccccce gcceca 9385 
Narrow Column ..... ecccccece 310 U0 
Halt-Colgmh .6:.ccceccoe easton « EE ¥ 
Quarter-Column cecsccccccces « O28 6 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page P eccecesh 16. @ 


Inside Page ... 





Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additienal line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantiy increas- ] 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, inciuding Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


a1 
o 
© 
o 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





In crown 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, gilt top, with 
53 Photographic Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


TRAVEL SKETCHES 
IN EGYPT AND GREECE. 


By SEIMMAL EISROH. 


In medium 8vo, handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, price 7s. 6d, 


THE CLOUD WORLD: its 


Features and Signifieance, being a Popular 
Account of Forms and Phenomena. With a 
Glossary. By Samuet Barser, Author of 
* Beneath Helvellyn’s Shade,” &c. 


‘* Mr. Barber's book is instructive and interesting. 
Lie gives a lucid description of the classification of 
the clouds...... Will weil repay study and attention.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 


In square crown 8vo, tastefully bound and fully 
Illustrated, price 6s. net. 


A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


WILD GARDEN. With Some Extraneous 
Matter. By “ Curator.” 


“The book is worthy of the attention of all garden 
lovers. The author’s style, chatty and diffuse, will 
attract some people more than others, but the 
numerous illustrations, which testify to the ample 
scope and splendid success of this experiment in 
sub-tropical culture in a West-Midland county, will 
excite envy aud perhaps emulation.” 

— Western Morning News. 


NEW STORY. 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, price 6s, 


MY CHANGE OF MIND: 


a Story of the Power of Faith. By Mrs, 
ArTkey, Author of “School of Faith,” &c. 

“A gracefully written story.”—Scotsman. 

“The book is likely to arouse helpful thought 
and impart something of its atmosphere of optimism 
and triumph over adverse circumstances,” 

—Halifax Evening Courier, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


New Series. No. 47. 4s, July, 1903, 
MI D A Quarterly Review of 
¢ Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Professor E. B. 
TITCHENER, American Editorial Representative, 
and of Dr. E. CAIRD, Professor WARD, Professor 
PRINGLE-PATTISON, and other Members of an 

Advisory Committee, 

CONTENTS :—I, The Physiological Factors of 
the Attention-Process (II.) Dr. W. McDoveaL.L.— 
Il. Hedonism among Idealists. Professor B. 
Bosawquet.—III. The Order of the meee 
Categories in the Hegelian Argument. ARY 
Wuiton CaLxins.—IV. On Preserving Appearances. 
F. C. S. Scurtter.—V. Symbolic Reasoning (V.) 
Hvueu MacCouu.—VI. The Problem of Conduct. 
Professor J. H. Murrneav.—VILI. Discussion : Brief 
Critique of ‘‘ Psycho-Physical Parallelism.” Pro- 
fessor G. T. Lapp.— VIII. Critical Notices: H. Sidg- 
wick, “ The Ethics of T. H. Green, Herbert Spencer, 
and J. Martineau,” Professor ;B. Bosanquet; J. 
Sully, “An Essay on Laughter,” M. Mauer, 8.J.; 
J. Adam, ‘‘The Republic of Plato,” H. W. BLunt; 
R. A. Duff, “‘Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philo- 
sophy,” Sir F. Pottock.—IX. New Books.—X. 
Philosophical Periodicals. 

WItuiams & Noraarte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 


The MODERN HOMER is Mr. ROWBOTHAM, 
and the Iliad of to-day is 


THE HUMAN EPIC, 


The Great Poem on the Beginning of the World 
and the Life of Prehistoric Man, the Monsters 
of the Earth, the Cave Men, the Vanished 
Continent in the Atlantic, the World Frozen to 
Solid Ice, the Struggle for Existence. By J. F. 
ROWBOTHAM, 10s. 6d 











I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


. net. 
London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


in Landed OCKROACHES 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDG...........0.£10,196,661. 





& BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 


CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Shetlield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





AND GLOBE 


Troubles so often 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS--ANNUITIES. =e 


For the Quinquennium ended 81st December, 1898, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, aud provision made for Iuter- 


mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquenniwin, 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Milk Food. No. t. 


From birth to3 mths. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


The “Allienburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 


caused by a contaminated milk supply of 


tuwns, especially in hot weather. 





Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards. 











A pamphlet on ‘‘ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBER. 


READY JULY 24th. 
Price 2d. 64 PAGES. Price 2d. 
The Contents will include, in addition to numerous 
Reviews, Short Stories, and Special Articles, 
' A COMPLETE NEW STORY 
(of about 20,000 Words) entitled 


“AS THE HEART KNOWETH,” 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS WILL INCLUDE: 
T. P. O’CONNOR 
H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON 
EDMUND DOWNEY 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
JOHN O’LONDON 
Price 2d. 


Price 2d. 64 PAGES. 


Offices: MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, London, W.C, 


T. P.’s WEEKLY. 











SANDS AND CO. 
ROBERT WALLACE. 


Life and Last Leaves. 


Edited by J. CAMPBELL SMITH 
ana WILLIAM WALLACE, 
“Few biographies of the season should be more genial reading 
than that of the late Robert Wallace, M.P.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“It will be found a book of very great interest.” 
—British Weekly, 
“The volume is sure to excite wide interest.”—Scotsman, 
Demy 8vo, price 16s. net. 


THE FRIARS AND HOW 
THEY CAME TO ENGLAND. 


Being a Translation of Thomas of Eccleston’s “De Adventu 
F.F. Minorum in Angliam.” Done into English, with an Intro- 
sein Essay on the Spirit and Genius of the Franciscan 
riars, 
By FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
“Scholarly, suggestive, and well written.”—Saturday Review, 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ROSSETTI PAPERS, 1862-1870. 
Arranged by W. M. ROSSETTI. 

“The volume will be eagerly read by the many who profess a 
special admiration for the work of the Rossettis. It forms an 
important contribution to the literature of a prominent chapter 
in the history of art in the 19th century.”—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Rossetti’s book carries the reader for a spell into the 
immediate company of men whom it was a joy to know.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLE- 
MENT. An Epitome of the Statute and Canon Law thereon, 
By Freprerick McMutuan, Barrister-at-Law, and Guy 
Eutts, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. Demy 8vo, quarter 
bound, price 1s. 6d. 


London : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 

















CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

SECOND EDITION. EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE COLONIAL CONTROVERSIES 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
By Eveine Etienne, Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and President of the 


Foreign Affairs and Colonial Group. 
THE CRISIS IN THE UNIONIS'I@ PARTY, By 
Aw ENGLISHMAN, 
BRITISH FISCAL POLICY—A gg 7 
REVIEW. 


INQUIRY. By C. A. Cripps, K.C 

FEDERATION OR NO FEDERATION. By 
J. Saxon MILLs. 

FROM MILAN TO AXENSTEIN. By His 
Grice the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

THE SOCIAL AND LITERARY RELATIONS 
OF, ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Epwarp Stvart-WortT Ley. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE BLIGHT ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

3y A. J. FINBERG. 

A PRACTICAL SCHEME FOR SOLVING THE 

E LICENSING PROBLEM. By C. Howarp 

DITED BY TRIPP, aamnging Director of Messrs. Ind, 
Coope a° 
CANTEENS iN “THE ARMY. By Lieut.-Col. 


L. J. MAXSE. A TuBUTE tO *ERTHUR SHREWSBURY. 


By the Hon. R. H. Lytretton. 
THE CHURCH, DISSENT, AND THE NATION. 
By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN Davies 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By 
Rt. Hon. Sir Horacr Rumsovp, Bart., G.C.B. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St..Strand 


NEIL MUNRO’S 
NEW NOVEL 


CHILDREN OF TEMPEST 


is now ready, price 6s, 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
OOKS WANTED.—£15 OFFERED for Nimrod’s Life 


of a Sportsman, 1842; £8, Sporting Repository, 1822; £2, Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866 ; £5, Jorrock:s s Jaunts, 1838 or'43 ; £3, Tennyson's Poems, 1833 ; 
£3, Keats’ Poems, 1817. Libraries purchased. Buyers sent any distante.—For 
any book on earth write to MAN. AGER, Holland House Bookstores, Birmingham. 








ARGAINS FOR BOOK- BUYERS. —A Wow Catalogue 

of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 
rices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 
— Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 





THE F. B. 


POET'S 
CHARTER. 


3s. 6d. net. 


BY 


MONEY- 


COUTTS. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


‘Two qualities he possesses which seem to us likely to give the book a 
brilliant and perhaps everlasting life—first, the continual stream of reflection 
to which he always adds a stream ,of passion; and, second, the pleasing 
digressiveness which enables him to support his argument by quotations from 
a very diverse course of books during his study of Job.” —Da1Ly CHRONICLE. 


“The subject is handled throughout most ably, and with profound sincerity, 
and the result is a volume of the highest interest and value.”—Booxman, 


“The concluding chapters, in fine, are full of pregnant sense and sound 
insight. They would alone differentiate this book from the multitude of 
books without thought, substance, or individual perception which are poured 
out every day from the press.”—AcADEMY. 


“Indeed here is a veritable tract for the times.”"—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


‘We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 

“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more tood for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.’—Guardian. 

“In this book you can tind the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sy wed -that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... ‘M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beauti 
book—a commentary on practical hh oa of inestimable value.” 

—Pail Mall Gazette. 








Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


DOSS SOSSSSSSOSSSOSOSOSOSSOSO SOOO SOOOOSD 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL 


By J. E. C. BODLEY, Author of “ France.” 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


There is also a ROYAL EDITION on Japanese vellum. 


A few copies are for sale and the price is Twenty Guineas net. This 


fine Edition is specially bound in Levant Morocco by Mr. Doveias CocKERELL. 


‘This book forms a magnificent tribute to the position of the Crown in the modern Empire, and stamps the author an English historian of the first rank.” 


—Athenzum. 


“An exceedingly remarkable book. A profound and brilliant study of our constitutional history. Mr. Bodley has proved himself worthy of the Royal 


confidence by producing a book which, in elevation as well as vivacity of style, 
to become a twentieth-century classic.’””"—Daily Telegraph. 


in largeness of view, and in wide, judicious, and unexaggerated criticism, is likely 


“This splendid story which Mr. Bodley tells with a felicity and a good taste which are never at fault.’”"—Standard. 
“Mr. Bodley, viewing the subject from the lofty standpoint of the historian, has endeavoured, and with brilliant success, to demonstrate all that the Crown 


stands for. That high enterprise could not have been entruste1 to a worthier 


hand than that of the distinguished historian of the development of modern 


France...... His book will endure as a bright jewel of English literature and English lore.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 


LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 
vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
VOL. V. IS NOW READY. 
“Tt will satisfy the most exacting of Elians.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the tirst complete one which has yet been given 
to the world. His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they 
elucidate.” —Standard. 
“This edition will for many years be the indispensable one to all students of 
Lamb.” —Academy. 
“ Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume 
convinces us that it is worth waiting for.”— Times. 


THE NEW DUMAS. 

Messrs. Methuen will commence on August 1st the issue of all the 
novels of Alexandre Dumas, newly translated into English and 
published at 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d., according to their length ; or in 
cloth, with Coloured Illustrations, at 2s. 6d. each. Of these 70 novels, 


30 at least have never been translated into English. The first 
volume will be— 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Translated 


by A. R. Atitinson. With a long Introduction by ANprew Lang. Demy 
8vo, paper covers, ls, 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Durr. 


Assisted by numerous Contributors. With 48 Coloured and 29 Uncoloured 
Illustrations by Frank SoutuGaTe. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 
“A comprehensive and well-turned-out volume, enriched by numerous 
water-colour drawings,’’—-Times, 
“ Delightful illustrations.” —Outlook. 
“Far and away the most comprehensive work on Broadland. The charm is 
immensely increase@ by the highly artistic illustrations of Mr, Frank South- 
gate.” —Eastern Daily Press. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX: a Biographical 


Study. By J.L., Hammonp. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“It is a delightful book, a brilliant picture of English politics in their 
moment of greatest glory, an inspiring reassertion of the undying principles 
that have been the lifeblood of English liberty. It 18 a book to make one 
think well of politics, for it shows us what a high thing the political life not 
only may be, but has actually been.” —Times. 

“It is seldom one meets with a political study so rich in ideas and distia- 
guished by such a grasp of principles.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. Syet. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A charming monograph, copiously illustrated, of a well-loved corner of 
England.”—Daily News. 
“This is of the best type of literary guide-book ; it brings the scent of the 
moor to London, and it will double the value of a holiday on Exmoor.” 
—Duaily Chronicle, 
* A charming and valuable work.”—Punch, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By 
W. S. Hotpsworts, M.A., B.C.L. 2vols. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
«The work is excellently written, and is just the treatise required by the 
student, for the style is good and never dull.”—Law Times. 
“A valuable contribution to legal literature, narrated with great skill and 
learning.”—Standard. 


THE PROTECTIONIST ' PERIL; 


Finance of the Empire. By G. H. Perris. Crown 8vo, ls. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
An authentic autobiography and story of adventures during the last 20 
years. 


or, The 


By Rocer Pocock. 


126,000 IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
A NEW EDITION OF 7,000 COPIES IN THE PRESS. 


CHANT TO HIS SON. By G. H. Lormer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ “Amusing in the highest degree. Never was sound and solid advice given 
in easier fashion.”—Spectator. 
“Skrewd insight and common-sense abound on every page.” —Punch. 
“Shrewd practical wisdom, keen observation of the world, aud irrepressible 


| THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF 
PLAIN AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume, 


‘* A really brilliant idea brilliantly carried out.”—Sphere. 

“The charm of these little volumes, admirably printed, neatly bound, and 
pr ad oe = that they are exact reproductions of old, now unattainable, 
editions.”— Punch, 


“We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive 
success,”—Atheneum. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES are— 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 24 


Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. Surrges. 


With many Illustrations, in Colour and Line, by Joun Lercu. Feap. 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS. By R. S. Sunrezs. 


With 15 Coloured Plates by H. ALKEN. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE— 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. 


By Nrurop. With 18 Coloured Plates by Henry ALKENand T, J. RAWLINS, 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF 
viene nee ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


and Engraved by W1Lu1Am Buiake. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE GENUS: The 


Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. By the Author of “The Three 
Tours.” With 24 Coloured Plates by T. RowLanvson. 3s. 6d, net. 


Invented 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


TEXTILE DESIGN. By Atprep F. Barker, Author of “ Pattern 
Analysis.” With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
“ Altogether it is capital and painstaking, and will be regarded as indis- 
pensable in textile colleges, while for manufacturers it has a distinct value.” 
—Bradford Telegraph. 


TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 


METRY. By C. T. Mituts, M.I.M.E. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[Teat- Books of Technology. - 
A JUNIOR GEOMETRY. 


By Noeu §8. 
Lrpon. Crown &vo, 2s. [Methuen’s Junior School Books, 


FICTION. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By 


FitzsteryHeN. Crown Svo, 6s, 


SAID THE FISHERMAN. By Marmapuxe 


PIcKTHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LUCIAN THE DREAMER. By 


FLetceer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. Bein 


Romance of a Motcr Car. Second Edition, with a Concluding 
By C. N. and A. M. Wittiamson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 68, 


GERALD 


J. 8. 


the 
hapter 





good: humour of a very delightful kind.”—Investor's Review. 


“A very iagerious and diverting book.”—Morning Leader, 





METHUEN 


and CQ., 36 





Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE: PRINCIPLES AND 


PROBLEMS OF. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. S, May, C.M.G., Royal 
Artillery, Professor at the Staff College. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

** Lieutenant-Colonel May is as strongly convinced as the most ardent Army 
reformers that the Navy is, and always must be, predominant. His book 
states the case with considerable force, and in particular we commend to our 
readers the chapter entitled ‘The Functions of an Army.’”—Daily Mail. 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE (Henry II., Richard I., and 
John). By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., M.A. Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 
**The writer's strength lies in well-proportioned political narrative ; he has 
a just appreciation alike of menand things: he tells his story with vigour and 
decision ; his judgments are careful and based on evidence to which he never 
fails to refer; and the accuracy which he maintains in dealing with so large a 
mass of factsis remarkable. Sir James Ramsay’s learned and careful narrative 
will earn him the gratitude of all students of the Angevin period.” —Times. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. Guipo 
Vitta. Forming the New Volume of the “Library of Philosophy.” Large 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Students of philosophy will welcome the appearance of Prof. Villa's treatise. 
The book takes a broad general survey of the new psychology, which it 
furthers not so much by any fresh contributions of its own, as by giving a 
comprehensive view of the doctrines of its founders and of the processes of 
evolution in the history of ideas by which they have arrived at them. A book 
well worthy of its place in the valuable series it now enriches.’’—Scotsman. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE ANABAPTISTS. By 


E. BELForT Bax. §8vo, 6s, 

“* He shows that the movement, apart from its religious excitement, was an 
upheaval at the close of the Middle Ages of the disinherited classes, who were 
drawn by their poverty and distress into enthusiastic acceptance of a doctrine 
of making worldly goods common property as the fulfilment of the teaching of 
Christ.’’—Nottingham Guardian, 

‘A brilliant sketch of the movement.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE BEST FICTION, 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN, including Translations. By E. A. Baker, 
M.A. (Lond.) 618 pp. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

About 4,500 NOVELS from the Fifteenth Century to the Present Day are 
CLASSIFIED and CHARACTERISED. To each book are added the best 
available editions, the English and American publishers’ names, the Euglish 
and American prices, the date of first publication. 

“‘ Mr. Baker has essayed a difficult task and a very useful one, and it seems 
to be accomplished with judgment, completeness, and accuracy.’’—T'imes, 

“ A valuable book of reference.”—Standard. 

“An admirably compiled list of all the best novels in the language. I 
is wonderfully comprehensive.”—Post. 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS OF HELL (ANCIENT AND 


MODERN). By James Mew. With 79 Facsimiles from Ancient and 
Oriental Drawings, 464 pp., 6s. 

“Mr. Mew has collected a store of valuable historical material dealing with 
the literature of hell as it has presented itself to the minds of preceding ages, 
and his book is enriched by a series of exceedingly weird and grotesque 
illustrations.”—Yorkshire Post. 

* Full of curious learning.” —Spectator. 


ct 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 


From F. E. Robinson & Go.’s List 
FISHING IN WALES. A Thorough Guide for 


the Angler. By Watter M,. GaALuicuan (‘' Geoffrey Mortimer”), Crown 


8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
Standard.—* No angler ean afford to go to Wales without putting this modest 


but compendious little book into his pocket.” 
CHEAP EDITION. ls, net. 
25 YEARS IN 17 PRISONS. By No. 7. The 
Life Story of an ex-Convict, with his Impressions of Our Prison System 


and of the Working of the Prison Act of 1898. 
“*No. 7’ has written a deeply interesting book on one of the most difficult of 


social subjects.”—Daily Chronicle. 





UNIFORM WITH ‘PICTURESQUE KENT” AND “PICTURESQUE | 
Ss) 


URREY.” 
PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume of 
Sketches by Duncan Mov. With Descriptive Letterpress by W. J. Harpy, 


F.S.A. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 
“ The artist’s touch is excellent...... the letterpress is very good.”—Standard. 


NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.B.G.S., F.Z.S. 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS OF 
EUROPE: their History and Chief Features. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, net. 

Mr. F. G. AFLALO in the Morning Post.—“ Mr. Peel has acquitted himself in 
admirable fashion of a most usefui task. Regarding his book rather as one of 
reference. he has not, by attempting any florid description, obscured the utility 
of his systematic tours of each garden.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—CHEAP EDITION. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOMALILAND. 


Containing a Graphic Account of the Scene of the Present Operations. 
““Mr. Peel’s two hunting trips in Somaliland will make many a man’s mouth 
water, though the trying experiences of the desert journey will as probably 
parch their throats in anticipation.” —Spectator. 


THE RUSSELL PRESS—STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 

A Series of Seven Hand-priuted Books in choice leather bindings, vividly 
illustrating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, 
while others, though they have appeared in printed form, are Works of great 
rarity and value. Only 320 Copies of each Volume will be on sale, 


VOL. V., 12s, 6d. net, JUST OUT. 


ROYAL AND LOYAL SUFFERERS. [Editcd 
by Rev. Ceci, Derprs, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester. With a Note on 
the Leather Binding by Cyrit Davenport, F.S.A. (a) Wase’s ‘ Electra,” 
1649. (b) ‘An Exact Narrative of King Charles IT.’s Escape after the 
Battle of Worcester,’”’ 1660, (c) ‘‘ Eikon Basilike, or the True Portraiture 
of......Charles II., py R. F., Esq., an Eye-witness,” 1660. (d) ‘The Loyall 
Sacrifice,”” 1648. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO.,, 20 Great Russell Street. 





MAGMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B. 


By Cuaries L. Graves. With Photogravure Portraits, &., 8vo, 12s. 6d. nets 


WORLD.—“Few more delightful biographies, whether in subject or in 
treatment, have appeared in recent years.” 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By G. Kk, 


CHESTERTON, Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 
MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 

PILOT.—“*To these (Murray’s and Baedeker's) must now be added 
Macmillan’s guides, which stand somewhere between the two—more concise 
than the one, less curt than the other. The Switzerland, which is the latest 
in order of appearance. stands supreme in the article of maps..... Altogether, 
the new guide takes a high rank among its fellows.” 


JACOB SHUMATE;; or, Tue Propte’s 


MARCH. A VOICE FROM THE RANKS. By Sir Henry Wrixon, 
K.C » Author of **Socialism : being Notes ona Political Tour.” In 2 vols, 
8vo, 21s. net. 


DANTE’S INFERNO, and other Trans. 


lations. By EpwarD WILBERFORCE, a Master of the Supreme Court, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 





7 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER & G0.’S NEW BOOKS, 








STANDARD,.—“ A graphic picture of a very interesting man.” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


AG LAN BART., K.C.B., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 

y Medicine in the University of Oxford. A 

MEMOIR. By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel 

College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen. 
borough in 1814.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Few men have touched the intellectual life of their day at 
more points than did Sir Henry Acland, or led a fuller and happier life. The 
story of that life was well worth teiling, and Mr, Atlay has told it well.” 

ACADEMY,.—* Mr. Atlay has done his work well. His narrative is sympa- 
; thetic and he has condensed a great deal of matter into a very readable form, 
| Above all, he has not packed his pages with unnecessary correspondence.” 





With 41 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


'A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED 
| TAWAREKS. 2:,'.2: #4BDING KING, MBAS, 


VANITY FAIR.—‘ Mr. King’s book, besides being a most interesting 
account of the land and the peoples of the Berber country, is a striking record 
| of courageous adventure in a quest which promised very little beyond the 


| ee 
| AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN THE NORTHERN SAHARA, 





| 
| extreme probability of a violent death.” 


ARDINA DORAN. By Susan Curistiy, 
Author of ‘‘ An Inland Ferry.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TO-DAY.—* My customers who want something quite out of the common 
in the way of fiction, who appreciate delicate writing and delicate character 
ats will find a novel after their hearts in Miss Susan Christian's ‘ Ardina 

oran.’”” ‘ 

WORLD.—* A remarkable book, and its author has aul gifts. Only a power- 
ful imagination could have created either ‘ Pethick’s’ or its mistress......A 
clever and attractive piece of work.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING NOVEL. 


THE MASTER OF MILLIONS. 
By Dr. GEORGE C. LORIMER. 
Price 6s. Of any Bookseller. At all Libraries. 





The author is a preacher to the rich, and in this novel he tells them what he 
thinks of them. With merciless candour he lays bare the hypocrisies of 
moderu life, in the world of business, religion, and fashion. As a picture of 
English Society by an American it has a piquant interest. 


The FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; 
and Edinburgh. 


NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL, 
NOW READY.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


CARITA. 


By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of “On Account of Sarah,” &, 
Intensely Interesting Sketches of 
HENLEY LIFE, ARTIST LIFE, CHILD LIFE. 
Illustrated by Harotp Pirrarp., Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 








London: JACOB, Edgware Road, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & GO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 


And other Poems. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


‘Made available to the public at a cheap price, this is the most attractive 
reprint we have come across for some time, and should be immediately 
appreciated by all lovers of poetry.” —Athenzum, 


PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS 


CHSAR: a Monograph. By Franx Jesup Scott. With 38 Plates and 

49 Figures in the Text, imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 

“A work which, without putting in any pretensions to infallibility, should 
be in an equal degree the delight of the art-lover and the antiquary.” 

—Notes and Queries, 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: 


a Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of Great Britain and the United 
States. By W. J. Asuiey, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University 

of Birmingham. With 4 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
«An economic study of the highest merit, and comes most seasonably at the 
present moment. For, unlike most English professors of political economy: 
Mr. Ashley has an open mind, and details the economic processes with perfect 
fairness and impartiality.”"—Daily Mail. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 
THE FUTURE. By Martin R. Satu, Author of * What I have Taught 
My Children.” Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 

Extract from Preface :—“ My object in writing the following pages is to offer, 
especially to my children, and also to others who may care to read them, lines 
of thought which have been of great service to myself, and which have 
suggested solutions to the enigmas of our life here—its apparently unequal 
conditions, opportunities, fortunes, capacities, joys, and sorrows.” 


MORS ET VICTORIA. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


** This isa drama in three acts, the scene of which is laid in 
France, shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 





THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 71. JULY, 1903. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1—ARTICLES. 

SERFDOM IN THE BORDELAIS. By Miss E. ©. Loner. 

GIAN MATTEO GIBERTI. By Miss M. A. Tucker. Part. III. 

THE NEAPOLITAN STUARTS. By A. Francis Srevart, 
2—NUTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

SOME ENGLISH CRUSADERS OF RICHARD I. By J. Horace 

RounpD 


PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS OF THE MINORITE ORDER. By 
A. G. Litter. 

IRISH EXCHEQUER MEMORANDA OF THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD I. By Miss Mary Batrson. 

LINACRE AND LATIMER IN ITALY. By P.S. Atien. 


ELIZABETHAN GLEANINGS.—V. SUPREMACY AND UNI. 
FORMITY. By Professor MairLanp, LL.D. 


&e., &e., &e. 


8—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 4.—NOTICES OF 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 405. JULY, 1903. 8vo, price 6s. 


1. LONDON AND ITS PEOPLE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
2. CRABBE. 


-ERIODIC AL 


8. RECENT THEORIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN THEOLOGY. 
4, FRANCE UNDER THIERS, 1871-1873. 

5. THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 

6. THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC. 


. THE PLAYS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
. ENGLISH DEER PARKS. 

. THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN IRELAND. 
10. MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 

ll. BACK TO PROTECTION. 


oon 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY. 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 


MORE By WILLIAM ROPER. Together with Letters 
s 


to and from his famous Daughter, Margaret Roper. 
With Engraved Portrait, 1s. 6d. net. In grey boards with white back, or 
full red cloth. 


PUBLISHED NEXT TUESDAY. 

STEVENSON’S SHRINE: the Record of a Pilgrimage. 
By LAURA STUBBS. Foolscap 4to, printed in large type on hand-made 
piper, with many Full-page Illustrations and a Map. Special Cover Design, 
boards, 5s. net; full green cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

ALEXANDER MORING, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
THE LAND OF REGRETS. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
THE WAY BACK. 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 


“‘Has given us unmixed pleasure as an example of subtle thought and wholly 
admirable art. If it do not prove one of the books of the season the fault 
will rest with the public taste, not with the writer.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

**A remarkable novel, grim, strong, and true.” —To-day. 

**A page torn from the book of life.”—TIllustrated London News. 

“A strong story of a strong man’s great act of renunciation.”—Outlook. 

‘*A forcible book, full of strong, vivid strokes of characterisation. It is a 
striking example of the modern school of the Frank Norris type.”—Daily News. 


THE UNDERSONG., 


By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, 
Author of “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c, 


‘‘Rank among the best things written of pioneer life.”’—Manchester Guardian, 
** Realistic pictures of colonial life.”—Daily News, 
“* May be strongly recommended.”—Spectator, 


BARBARA LADD. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of “ The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” &, 


ALISON HOWARD. 


By JANET ELDER RAIT. 


PARK LANE. 
By PERCY WHITE. [second Edition. 


‘‘One of the best novels we have read for a long time. The love story is 
pretty, the cynicism genial, and the satire delicate,”—Saturday Review, 
* A book to read and enjoy.”—Black and White, 


THE ROMAN 


By “ZACK.” 


“Stands out as a work of real power from the mass of industrious experi- 





ROAD. 


ment of the modern manufactory of literature.”—Daily News. 


“Truth and enormous vigour pervade the handling.”’—Outlook. 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 
By FRANKFORT MOORE. 


“ Abounding in romantic incident.” — World. 
“ A stirring tale.”—Truth. 


MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. 
By ISOBEL STRONG and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


Reminiscences of Stevenson's Life at Samoa. Verses written by 


R.L. S. in 1872. Vailima Table Talk, Samoan Songs, &e. 


THE NOVELS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION. 


In 15 vols. printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this 


Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net per vol.; or 3s. 6d, netin full leather per vol, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
By Ines 


ALLEN. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Character studies of the people. [Next week. 


By Major- 
General Fenpsati-Curnir, Author of ‘ Below the Surface,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. Demy 


vo, 3s. 6d, [Shortly. 


MAIDS OF PARADISE. By Rosert W. 


Cuampenrs, Author of ‘‘ The Maidat Arms,” “‘ Cardigan,” &. [Aug, 6th. 








The DE LA MORE PRESS, 295 Regent Street, London, W. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 















































AN EXHAUSTIVE REVIEW OF RECENT SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS. 


NEW CONCEPTIONS IN SCIENCE. 


By CARL SNYDER. 
With Portraits, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net; postage, 5d. 
[Just published. 
The Mystery of Matter has been the subject of recent 
discussions by Sir Wm. Crookes, in his address before the 
international Congress of Chemists at Berlin ; Sir Oliver 
Lodge, in the “‘ Rede Lectures” at Oxford, June 13th; Prof. 
P. Curie, of Paris, in his lecture on “‘ Radium” at the Roya! 
Institution, June 19th; Lord Kelvin, in his recent remark- 
able letter to the “Times.” These and many other 


work, which fs an exhaustive review of recent scientific 
progress. 


THE CITIZEN IN HIS RELATION TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


By the Right Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., 
Bishop of New York. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 


The SPECTATOR.—“ Bishop Potter, who has already taken much pains in 
bringing together the representatives of Capital and Labour, now addresses 
the general body of citizens on the problems involved in the industrial 
situation. Dr. Potter’s book is one which may be studied with much profit.” 


aay 


| THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 
2s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 


NEW FICTION AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
MARJORIE. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 


Illustrated. {Imprint of R. H. Russell.] [Second Impression. 


QUESTIONABLE SHAPES. 
By W. D. Howells. 


Tilustrated. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. 
By W. F. Payson. 


HIS DAUGHTER FIRST. 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 


[Second Impression, 


THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON. 


By Frances Powell. 


[Second Impression. 


IN THE GARDEN OF CHARITY. 
By Basil King, 


[Third Impression. 
THE LOVE OF MONSIEUR. 
By George Gibbs. 


| Illustrated. 


| THE SUBSTITUTE. By Will N. Harben. 


[Second Impression. 


AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
SIX TREES. By Mary E. Wilkins. 


Illustrated. 


IN THE MORNING GLOW. 
By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 


Illustrated. 


SIR ANTHONY AND THE EWE LAMB. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man.” 
Hi [Third Thousand, 
Hi The SPECTATOR, July 4th.—‘It is a novel of manners, not of monstrosities, 
and it has the peculiar and engaging quality that, though the dramatis personae 
move in the mid-current of fashion, they are, with one or two exceptions, 
neither ill-conditioned, nor vulgar, nor corrupt...... The story can be unreservedly 
* commended as an exhilarating fantasia.” 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


[Fourth Impression. 





| fascinating subjects are fully dealt with in the above’ 





CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS: 


THE SEMITIC SERIES. 
NEW VOL.—Each 5s. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM THEOLOGY, JURIS- 


PRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY. By Prof. D. B, 
MacponaLp, Hartford Theol. Seminary. [This day. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES— 
(1) —— AND ASSYRIANS: Life and Customs. By Prof. A, H, 
AYCE, 


(2) SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. By Rev. Enwarp Dar. 
(3) SARLY — OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE. By Lewis B, 
ATON, P’ 5 


(4) THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF THE HEBREWS. By Prof. Arcurpatp 
Durr, M.A., LL.D., B.D. 
*,* Several other volumes in preparation, 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.” 


THE JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN. A _Ilistorical 


Inquiry into their Political Influence. By WatTER Watsu, F.R.Hist.S, 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [This day, 


HALF-FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 
Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A. Crown 8vo, eloth elegant, 2s. each. 
A series of CHEAP EDITIONS of once-famous books, mainly novels, which 


in their day —— wide popularity, but which are now out of print or 
inaccessible in cheap and convenient forms. Many of the works to be included 
occupy 2 delinite place in the history of British Literature; some are proto- 
types of styles that have gone on developing and still flourish ; some have 
remained unique; whilst others have permanent interest as contemporary 
pictures of bygone phases of thought, manners, or morals. Each book contains 
a careful INrropucTION by the EpiTor, or another. The following are NOW 
READY :— 


WHITEFRIARS; or, The Court of Charles II, By Emma 


Rosinson. 518 pp. 
THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. By Ann Rapcuirre. 314 pp. 
CALEB WILLIAMS. By WILLIAM GopwIN. 478 pp. 
TOM BULLKELEY OF LISSINGTON. By R. Mountenry. 


JEPHSON. 444 pp. 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE CLOWN. By Cuartes 


Dickens. With Cruikshank Plates. [Neat week, 


SAM SLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER. By Jupce HA.isurton, 





Shortly. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY. By Auserr Surra. —fgnora, 
OLD LONDON BRIDGE. By G. H. RopWELL. [Shortly. 


ROMANCE OF THE FOREST. By ANN RADCLIFFE. [Shortly 


*,* Many others in active preparation. 





ROUTLEDGE’S THIN-PAPER EDITIONS. 


A New Series, in large type, on very thin but very opaque paper. Crown 
8vo, cloth neat, 2s.; lambskin gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 








(1) FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 630 pp. 
(2) SMOLLETT’S PEREGRINE PICKLE. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH POETS. By 
Wituiam Howitt. A New Edition, with 32 Illustrations, 648 pp. 8v0, 
forming a volume of RouTLeDGr’s PopuULAR LiprarY. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


A CHARMING 6d. SHAKESPEARE. 
THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE.  Excellently printed in clear 
type, with HOWARD’S OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS in each vol. In 


40 vols. 
One Play in each vol.: Vol. 38, Venus and Adonis; Vol. 39, Sonnets ; Vol. 4, 
Glossary and Index of Characters. 
EACH VOL, 6d., neatly and strongly bound. 
Send 8d. for a Specimen Volume (post-free). 


ROUTLEDGE’S POCKET LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLS., each 32mo, cloth neat, 1s.; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 
OLIVE BOOKS. 
THE DAGONET POEMS AND OTHER BALLADS. By 
Grorce R. Sims. 392pp. The large lst edition has been sold ont at once, 
and a 2nd is now ready. 


BALLADS AND LEGENDS. By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
436 pp. ‘ 
The Publishers desire to call special attention to this admirable Collection 
of Ballads and Story-Poems, which, by virtue of their humorous and their 
pathetic appeal, are likely to find a very wide audience. Reciters will find the 
pook a treasure-house, 


THE PIKE COUNTY BALLADS. By Colonel JoHN Hay. 156 pp. 
SCARLET BOOKS. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 320 pp. 
Send for a Complete List of the charmingly printed 
POCKET LIBRARY. 

THE OLIVE BOOKS Contain (each in 1 vol.) Poetical Works 
of Marrasw ARNOLD, Exrizaperu B. BrowntnG, RoBert BROWNING, 
Byron (2 vols.), CAMPBELL, COLERIDGE, CowPeR, DANTE (3 vols.), EMER- 
son, W. S. Giteent’s ‘Bab Ballads,” Gray, Bret Harte, Col. J. Hay, 
Mrs. Hemans, Huon (2 vols.), Keats, Loexaart, LoNGFELLOW (13 vols.), 
Macautay, Mutton, Moore (2 vols.), Rogers, CLemenr Scort, Sir 
Water Scorr (3 vols.), SHELLEY, TaLFouRD, WHITTIER, WILLIS, 
WORDSWORTH. 


THE PEACOCK BOOKS Contain (each in 1 vol.) Works by 
Goutpsmitn, A.and A. J. Hare, Lams (3 vols.), St. PrERRE, H. and J.SMitT#. 

THE SCARLET BOOKS Contain (each in 1 vol.) Works by 
BarHAM (3 vols.), DICKENS (7 vols.), BRET HartE, O. W. Houmes (3 vols.), 
WASHINGTON Ikvinc, J. BR. Loweitt, Lord Lytton, MEerimer, Prevost, 
Rocers, Mrs. SHELLEY, ALBERT SMITH, STERNE, THACKERAY (2 vols.)s 
ARTEMUS WARD. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, 


Captain in the 12th Regiment of Foot (1777-1842). 


To which are added Correspondence and other Papers, with Genealogy 
and Notes. 


Ldited from the Original MSS. by Lord a and GEORGE LEVESON 
GOWER, 





With 2 Portraits anda Map, 1 vol., 12s. net. 


The Standard.—* This is an amusing volume of military and social gossip, and 
full of good things, containing many interesting particulars of a soldier's life 
jn India’ during the last years of the eighteenth century, and numerous 
anecdotes of fashionable society in London at the same period. Letters from 
Miss Elgeworth will be read with interest; and there are two or three from 
the Duke of Wellington. The book 1s readable and attractive.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF ‘“‘LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Professor W. P. TRENT. 


ARABIC LITERATURE. 


By CLEMENT HUART. 


A NEW AMERICAN HUMORIST. 


A FEW REMARKS. 


By SIMEON FORD. 
8s. 6d. [Nezrt week. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


FRANK DANBY’S NEW BOOK. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. 


By FRANK DANBY. 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘It is daring; it is undeniably clever. It is a 

bitmg satire on certain characteristics of the age. It is witty, picturesque, 
vivid, full of life.’ 


IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GOD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘On the Face of the  ropacsel &e. 
[Secon NUpPFess.on. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The bright colour, the telling touches both of ex- 


[Fourth Impression, 


pression and silence, the womanly sympathy, the masculine grip, aid, above 
all, the truth to human nature, are to be found in these stories iu undiminished 
freshuess.” 

TYPHOON. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus,” &c. 
[Second Impression. 

The Times.—* It is always an intellectual stimulus to read Mr. Conrad; and 
he has written little that is finer than...... ‘Typhoon.’ Not even Mr. Kipling 
las quite the same power of intense vividness. He has the true inspiration of 


the sea.” 
BEGGAR’S MANOR. 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST, 
Author of ‘‘The Courtesy Dame.” 


The Daily Telegvaph.— From the opening chapters the reader’s attention is 
arrested and held till the last pages are reached. The story is a striking one, 
and told with a simple directness that adds to its dramatic torce.” 


SIR JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 
By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. 

The Daily Chronicle.—“ Very welcome reading. The dialogue is bright and 
amusing, the background agreeably drawn, and the narrative glides along easily 
and pleasantly.” 

THE LUCK OF BARERAKES. 
By CAROLINE MARRIAGE. 

The Daily Telegraph.—* Our attention is gripped in the opening chapter, and 
the ring of truth and feeling make their influence felt throughout the book. 
The tale is engrossing and thrilling, original inconception, and remarkable for 
its clever character drawing.” 

*TWIXT GOD AND MAMMON. 
By W. E. TIREBUCK. 
With a Memoir by HALL CAINE, 


The Times.—‘ Of the insight and sympathy and pathos, and the power of 
exact observation, there can be no question.” 


GORDON KEITH. 


By T. NELSON PAGE, 
Author of ‘Red Rock.” 


SPENDTHRIFT SUMMER. 
By MARGERY WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ The Late Returning.” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘‘The Last Sentence,” &c. 


The Saturday Review.—‘‘Immeasurably superior to ‘The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.’” 


[July 28th, 


[July 28th, 








T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 
SAND-BURIED RUINS of KHOTAN 


Being a Record of a Thrilling Journey of Exploration through 
Chinese Turkestan. By M. AUREL STEIN, Indian Educational 
Service. With over 150 Illustrations, Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, anda large Map, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


More than 100 miles from the borderland of extreme present cultivation Dr. 
Stein found buried dwellings, temples, and groves of fruit-trees, lost beyond 
memory of tradition even. Included in his remarkable finds are several 
documents in an unknown language, records of Tibetan invasions, classical 
seals on clay, Sanskrit MSS., a unique tablet in Brahmi, painted panels, and 
several dated documerts, 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
‘As the title indicates, the ‘ First Novel Library’ 
will consist of the first novels of such new authors 
as show exceptional talent.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


A DRAMA OF SUNSHINE. 


Played in Homburg. By Mrs, AUBREY RICHARDSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just ready. 


The new volume of the “ First Novel Library” is a dramatic episode of life in 
Homburg at the height of the English Season. The characters represent types 
of men and women actually to be met with in the high social and political 
world of to-day. 


IMPERIAL INDIA: Letters from the 


East. By JoHN OLIVER HoBBEs (Mrs. Craigie). Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, ls. ; cloth, 2s. 
** John Oliver Hobbes has been in no haste to produce her impressions of 





and now that the work has appeared the result of deliberation is apparent, as 
in all her books, by the striking phrase and the mot juste.......Mrs. Craigie has 
caught, with swift intuition, the essential note of Northern India.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
BRIGHT DAYS IN MERRIE 
ENGLAND. 


By C. VAN DorEN HoneyMAN. Profusely 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


This book is the product of many delightful journeys by the Author on his 
own coach, It is a book to linger over and enjoy with almost the zest of 
travel, 


By the Author of “China: the Long-lived Empire.” 


WINTER INDIA. By Etiza Ruwaman 
ScipMORE. With 43 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The real charm of the book is that the author enables you to see everything 
with her, for she not only knows how to travel, but how to tell vividly her 
story. 


THE TEMPLE. By Georce Hersert. 


Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. H. SHortTHOUSE, Author of “John Inglesant.” Feap. 
8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


FOR TOURISTS. 


GUIDE TO SIENA: History and Art. 


By WILLIAM HeEywoop and Lucy OtcottT. In Tourist 


Binding, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN DYER. 
Edited by EpwarbD Tuomas, M.A., Author of “ Hora 
Solitarie.” Vol. IV. of the Welsh Library. Cloth, 2s.; paper 
cover, ls. Vols. I.-III., THE MABINOGION. 


BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 


By JusTIN McCartuy. Illustrated from Photographs. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Biographies of JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, and Sir MICHAEL HICKS 
BEACH are included in this volume. 


LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY.—New Vol. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By J. H. Mituar, Balliol College, Oxford. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 16s. 

Also a Fine Edition, limited to 25 copies, on Hand-made Paper, £2 2s. net. 

Mr. Witiiam ArcuHeR, in the Daily Chronicle, says :—“Mr. J. H. Millar's 

‘Literary History of Scotland’ is a sound book, a useful book, a book to be 

pore neaas His work is well-considered, well-proportioned, well-con- 

itioned. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Doventas Hype, LL.D. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 16s. [Fourth Impression. 


SPLENDID HOLIDAY READING. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE 


AGA MIRZA. By Aquina Kempster. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s.; paper covers, Is. 
Prince Aga Mirza’s adventures are always fresh and of thrilling interest. 


ANGLO By 
AMERICANS. LUCAS CLEEVE. 


Unwin's Red Cloth Library, 6s. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C 


the Delhi Durbar....... Leisure and reflection are required to produce literature, 
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SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


POSSOSSSO SOSH SOSSOSOSOSOOOSOSEOSOOOOOS 





Before Taking a Furnished Country House for the Summer consult the 
“COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” REGISTER OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
TO LET FURNISHED. 


There you will find many charming Country Houses, Rectories, and Vicarages to be 
Jet furnished at very moderate rates. For example, in the current issue are particulars of 
many houses at from three to six guineas a week, besides places of a more expensive 
and important character. 

If, then, you are looking for a cheap country place, do not fail to consult the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, or direct from the 
Manager, THE County GENTLEMAN Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C,. 

If you cannot find what you want, you can advertise your wants in respect of a furnished 
Country House in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN free of all charge. Persons wishing to let 
their Country Houses furnished for the Summer can also do so free of charge in the 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 

Besides Country Houses to be Let for the Summer, many beautiful Properties are offered 
for Sale every week in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, and practically all the very cheap Land 
for Sale in the United Kingdom is to be found in the Register of Cheap Land. 





You should Enter TO-DAY for the LARGEST WEEKLY PRIZES OFFERED BY ANY PAPER, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


An Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper, Established 1862, 6d. weekly, 


IS AWARDING PRIZES TO THE VALUE OF OVER £200 EVERY QUARTER. 


ACROSTICS— PHOTOGRAPH Y— QUOTATIONS— 
Prizes value £40 every three months. Prizes value £6 every week. Prizes value £6 every week. 


QUOTATIONS COMPETITION. 


You can enter at once for this most amusing Competition by obtaining a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., from 
your Newsagent or at any Bookstall, or from the Manager, THE County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 


WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE 12 QUOTATIONS TO BE TRACED FOR THIS WEEK’S PRIZES. 








HOW CAN I BUY A DOG? 


Look at the COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S Illustrated Dog Advertisements, and there you will find Illustrations of many delightful 
Dogs for Sale. You can tell whether the Dog is likely to suit you much better by seeing his photograph than you can by merely 


reading a description. 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS OF HORSES FOR SALE. 


If you are looking out for a Horse or Wanting to Sell one, look at the Illustrated Advertisements of Horses for Sale 
in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. Tho system of Advertisement there adopted is by far the most satisfactory both for buyers 
and sellers. 





iF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT 








to Buy or to Sell Cream, Butter, to Engage a Coachman, Groom, to Buy a Sundial or Lead or 
Eggs, or Flowers, Straight from Gamekeeper, or Gardener, or Marble § 

the Country, consult the ‘COUNTY want a place as such, consult the ad- arble Statuary for the Garden, 
GENTLEMAN’S” FREE REGISTER vertisement columns of the COUNTY consult the advertisement columns 
OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. GENTLEMAN. of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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FROM Mr. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT WORK. 


Submarine N avigation : PAST AND PRESENT. 


By ALAN H. BURGOYNE, F.R.G:S. 








“ He treats his subject with lucidity, logic, and some small salt of humour.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“The manifold designs for submarine navigation...... are elaborately and even sumptuously recorded in the present 
volumes. Copious illustrations, numbering nearly three hundred, serve to render intelligible the detailed descriptions 
contained in the text. The book represents an immense amount of labour, and the result is worthy of the highest 
praise.”—Daily News. 

With nearly 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3is. 6d. net. 





Moliére’s Plays. Vol. III. Ger many. 


A New Translation by A. R. WALLER. THE WELDING OF A WORLD-POWER. 
On one page the French text is given, and on the opposite page is By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 


Mr. Waller's translation. The present volume contains ‘‘iL’Ecole des 
Femmes,” “La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,” ‘‘ L’Impromptu des 
Versailles,” ‘* Le Mariage Force,” and ‘‘ La Princesse d’Elide.” 


“The author is an American-German correspondent, lately resident in 
Germany, and he writes with full knowledge and insight.” 


—Daily Mail. 
ee “ee ‘ “Mental detachment and material grip......both these qualities are dis- 
6 1 r e IS di ° a 
* An idiomatic and fluent rendering. unday Special played throughout.” —Daily Chroniele. 
Small crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 








Arthur James Balfour. xe man anv ais work. 
By BERNARD ALDERSON. 
“It is written in good taste and with intelligence....../ A useful summary of Mr. Balfour’s public record and many- 


sided interests.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





MUSIC IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


English Music in the Nineteenth Century. 


By J. A. MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


French Music in the Nineteenth Century. 


By ARTHUR HERVEY. 


“Mr. Hervey engages the attention of the reader by his enthusiasm, his knowledge of his subject, and in the main the 
good sense and good temper of his criticisms. All who are interested in the evolution of dramatic music may be 
strongly recommended to read his genial and suggestive chapters.” —Spectator. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





The Flower of Old Japan. Songs of 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


Feap. 8vo, half-parchment, 5s. net. V V omanhood. 


“Mr. Noyes has given us, in this little poem, work of real fancy, filled with magic and beauty.” 


iia. By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 
* A poet, with the spell of far-off fantasies upon his lips, haunted by the infinite vistas of remote 7" ‘ci 
memories into which he has surely peered, has written a volume entitled ‘The Flower of Old cap. 8vo, buckram, 3s. net; paper, 
Japan,’”—Academy, 2s. net. 


“Miss Alma Tadema’s work has a purity and a 


The Loom of Years. reticence that lift it high.”—Times. 


“ Whether the author turns the daily cheep of a 
By ALFRED NOYES. mother to wg babe into an papier little lyric 

Feap. 8v0, half-parchment, 5s. net. like ‘Solace,’ or the cry of a girl’s heart into 
poetry, it is the gift of seeing the lyricism in ele- 
mental things, and setting it simply down— 
“Mr. Noyes’......style is lucid and simple.”—Standard. | natural as the cry of birds.”—Academy. 


“ Striking verses......mystical in spirit, and with a melancholy music reminiscent of Poe.”—Times. 








London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 
(To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 
NOW READY.—Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. : 


Vol. VI. THE UNITED STATES. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ For the student this volume is an unequalled introduction to American history, and for the general read:r it containg 


gverything that he is likely to want.” 
CONTENTS OF VOL. VII—THE UNITED STATES. 








CurTne First Cent f English Co! t (1607-1700). By JOHN A | Sa sine 
r e First Century of English Colonisation - 6 y mn A, 3. State Rights (1850-1860), By WOODROW WILSON, Presi 
DOYLE, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. | Princeton University. . o Fam © 
2. The English Colonies (1700-1763). By JOHN A. DOYLE, M.A. | 14. The Civil War, I. (1861). By the Jate JOHN G. NICOLAY. 
8. The French in America (1608-1744). By Miss MARY BATESON, | 15. The Civil War. IT. (1862-1863). By the late JOHN G. NICOLAY. 


Lecturer in History at Newnham College. | 16. The Civil War. III. (1864-1865). By the late JOHN G. NICOLAY. 
4. The Conquest of Canada (1744-1761). By A. G. BRADLEY, Trinity | 17. Naval Operations of the Civil War (1861-1865). By H. W. WILSON.. 
College, Cambridge. | 18, The North during the War (1861-1865). By the late JOHN G. NICOLAY. 
5. The Quarrel with Great Britain (1761-1776). By JOHN A. DOYLE, M.A. | 19. The South during the War (1861-1865). By JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
6. The claration of Independence (1761-1776). By MELVILLE M. | SCHWAB, Professor of Political Economy in Yale University. 
BIGELOW, Professor in the Law School, Boston University. 20. Political Reconstruction (1865-1885). By THEODORE CLARKE SMITH, 
7. The War of Independence (1776-1783). By JOAN A. DOYLE, M.A. | Assistant Professor of American History, Ohio State University. 
8. The Constitution (1776-1789). By MELVILLE M. BIGELOW. 21. The United States as a World-Power (1885-1902). By JOHN B. MOORE 
9. The Struggle for Commercial Independence (1783-1812). By J. B. Professor of International Law in the Columbia University, New York. 
McMASTER, Professor of American History in the University of | 22. Economic Development of the United States. By HENRY CROSBY 
| EMERY, Professor of Political Economy, Yale University. 
. The American Intellect. By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of 
English in Harvard University. 


no 
) 


y: 
10. The War of 1812-1815. By H. W. WILSON, Trinity College, Oxford. 
11, The Growth of the Nation (1815-1828). By J.B. McMASTER. 
12, Commerce, Expansion, and Slavery (1828-1850). By J. B. McMASTER. 


Vol. THE RENAISSANCE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 


Pennsylvania. | 


TIMES (November Ist, 1902).—‘‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be reccived for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid in 
advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. 
A Prospectus will be sent on application, ; 





—— 


THE UNREFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS. Parliamentary Representation before 1839. 
By EDWARD PORRITT, Assisted by ANNIE G. PORRITT. Vol. I. ENGLAND and WALES. Vol. II. SCOTLAND and 
IRELAND. With 3 Maps, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


ATHENZUM.—“A most interesting book....... It brings together an enormous amount of valuable constitutional and Parli i . 
means of access to what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself.” rliamentary History, and gives 


MACEDONIAN FOLKLORE. By G. F. Assorr, M.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 


Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ We have just been able to dip into Mr. Abbott’s book, but the quotatiens we have given will show to folklorists the mine of wealth 
that there is between the covers. With the passing of rural hfe, as it was understood of our grandfathers, this coltection of foreign folklore will be valuable if 
only as a comparison with the superstitious customs of our own land.” r 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Ldited, with Critical Notes, -by 
WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. net; India paper, limp lambskin, 7s. 6d. net. ii 


ATHENZUM.—“ Dr. Wright has shown all possible zeal in collating the text. His preface is a neat and complete summary of biblio ee ‘ 
Nu L wep : . ’ p ate § graphical information 
and the critical notes show the most thorough investigation, several variants of interest being due records in Milton’s o I Aree 
Altogether this is a model edition.” = : iB ; wn hand, preserved at Cambridge, 


A HANDBOOK OF MODERN ENGLISH METRE. By Josrru B. Mayor, Hon. Fellow 


of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Hon. Litt.D. of Dublin. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. [Nearly ready. . 














A NATURALIST’S CALENDAR, Kept at Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire. By Lnonarp 


BLOMEFIELD (formerly Jenyns). Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN, Fellow of Christ’s College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





PLATO. The Republic. Ldited, with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Appendices, by 
J. ADAM, Litt.D., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Books I.-V., 15s. net. Vol. II. Books VI.-X. and Indexes, 18s. net. ‘ 


GUARDIAN, June 3rd, 1903.—*‘ If we say, what we feol to be true, that Mr. Adam's notes and appendices on the ‘Republic of Plato’ mark an i tant 
advance in the interpretation of the text, and constitute by far the most satisfactory English commentary upon it, we fail to express ade: uatel vey dmwiratio 
of the research, patience, sobriety of judgment, and above all, clearness of perception that this work everywhere exhibits.......As for the tere a eng - 
say that we find the solution that Mr. Adam now puts forward convincing....... It is a spiendid piece of argument, in which great learning en pt es soe 
combined lead slowly and surely to a triumphant conclusion....... And, what is perhaps the greatest merit. of the book, all this thoroughness never di a eae 
into dulness. His work is not only the work of a great scholar, but of one who possesses two qualifications of a great teacher--the faculty of Clear exposition 


and that of rousing and holding the attention.” 


ARISTOTLE ON EDUCATION. Being Extracts from the “Ethics” and “ Politics.” 
Translated and Edited by J. BURNET, Professor of Greek in the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges.) 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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